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Supporting Research or Promoting a Solution? 


Foundations and School Experimentation 


STEPHEN M. Corey 


In Educational Leadership 


i” activities of the big phil- 
anthropic foundations most influ- 
ential in public education are often 
debated, but in a muted fashion. 
Criticism of these foundations does 
not promise much reward. If either 
the critic or the institution he is 
connected with has not received 
favorable action in his or its ap- 
plications for grants the rejoinder 
to the criticism is a bit too easy. 
If generous grants have been made, 
the impulse to criticize foundation 
procedures or aims is weak. 

Anyone primarily interested in 
the brighter side should read the 
annual reports of these foundations. 
They are professionally written, ex- 
pensively printed, comprehensive, 
and almost irresistibly optimistic 
about accomplishments. The fol- 
lowing comments, however, on 
foundation-supported — educational 
activities are intended to be criti- 
cal. 

Before speaking of the role of 
foundations in improving educa- 
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tion, I want to stress the fact that 
trving to improve education is 
much more complex and fraught 
with ideological and other types of 
controversy than, say, trying to im- 
prove health. That small group—if 
it exists—that does not want to re- 
duce the incidence of syphilis or 
tuberculosis can safely be neglected 
by foundation officials. Very few 
issues in education, however, are 
so one sided. For a large founda- 
tion to use its resources to promote 
or demonstrate a particular solu- 
tion to a highly controversial social 
or educational problem is, I be- 
lieve, bad foundation policy as well 
as bad public policy. 


We do not yet know enough, for 
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example, to warrant a decision by 
foundation officials that reading 
great books is the best road for 
adults to a general education, or 
that a fifth year of professional 
training and internship is the best 
preparation for teaching, or that 
Dr. Conant’s 21 specific recom- 
mendations for the improvement of 
American high schools are just 
what the people need, or that 
teacher aides are the solution to the 
teacher shortage. 

The problems to which these 
presumed solutions apply are com- 
plex ones. For foundations to sup- 
port research and experimentation 
in relation to them is most desir- 
able. This research and experimen- 
tation should, of course, be directed 
by the widely accepted operational 
procedures that permit a line to 
be drawn between research and in- 
quiry, on the one hand, and prop- 
aganda, promotion, or demonstra- 
tion on the other. 

I have a feeling that this point 
of view is accepted consciously and 
overtly by most foundation offi- 
cials, but the forces that operate on 
all of us to make us impatient with 
the slow progress of research and 
experimentation in respect to the 
solution of social problems have 
proved to be irresistible to some. 
This seems to me to be especially 
noticeable in recent years. 


HUNGER FOR PUBLICITY 


I have no substantial body to 
support the inference but my im- 
pression is that the past decade 
has brought many indications of a 


new hunger on the part of 
large philanthropic foundations for 
newspaper and popular magazine 
publicity. This publicity will rare- 
ly be forthcoming from the unob- 
trusive announcement that a cer- 
tain group of investigators—distin- 
guished to their peers but unknown 
to the general public—has been 
given so many hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars. to investigate the 
relationship between class size and 
educational outcomes. A foundation 
official, on the other hand, can 
have a bang-up press conference to 
hear him report on an anticipated 
solution to the class-size problem 
as a consequence of a grant to “ex- 
periment” with a “teaching by 
tape” procedure. 

If my impression is well founded 
—my impression that foundations 
are increasingly confusing “experi- 
mentation” and “study” with prop- 
aganda and demonstration—it may 
suggest a variation of Gresham’s 
law that might be stated somewhat 
as follows: “The least desirable 
foundation policies in respect to 
seeking publicity and making un- 
warranted claims and promoting 
favored ‘solutions’ to complex edu- 
cational problems tend to inhibit 
the practice of policies more clear- 
ly in the public interest.” 

As I have said, for foundations 
to support research and experimen- 
tation in relation to pressing edu- 
cational problems seems highly 
desirable as policy. Conducting ex- 
perimentation to determine the 
relative effects of different instruc- 
tional methods, or materials, or 
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classroom organizations is, how- 
ever, a difficult and demanding ac- 
tivity. Especially is this the case if 
substantial generalizations of wide 
applicability are expected to re- 
sult. 

Predicting the results of experi- 
mentation, announcing a “break- 
through” in advance, for example, 
is completely contrary to the spirit 
of experimental inquiry. Further- 
more, this “calling the shots in ad- 
vance” approach to investigation 
puts great pressure on the investi- 
gators to have the predictions ma- 
terialize. This, I hasten to add, 
more closely related to siasd sie 
of a sort, than dishonestv. 

The necessity for careful ad- 
vance design of pedagogical experi- 
mentation is so generally under- 
stood by qualified educational re- 
searchers as ordinarily to be as- 
sumed. A clear and precise state- 
ment of the specific changes ex- 
pected to be brought about by any 
specific experimental “treatment” 
is essential for careful inquiry. So 
is a meticulous description of the 
new procedures so that whatever 
different effects are observed can 
conceivably be related to their 
“causes.” 

Arrangements for procuring re- 
liable and valid evidence to deter- 
mine whether or not the anticipated 
changes have occurred must be an 
integral part of the experimental 


design, To launch some new or re- 
named or modified program of in- 
structional or training activities, or 
instructional materials with great 
fanfare and exuberance and later 
on ask help from a “panel of ex- 
perts’—as has been done—to evalu- 
ate the program seems to be an odd 
mixture of zeal for quick results, 
hunger for publicity, a desire for 
“breakthrough” credit accompan- 
ied by a weak and delayed recog- 
nition that someone is asking for 
genuine evidence of results. 

The great general-purpose foun- 
dations certainly are influenced by 
one another. But among them the 
variations in policy and problem- 
area emphasis are appreciable. The 
burden of the argument here is 
that within these variations—and 
with special reference to educa- 
tional practice—the foundations 
should try to differentiate sharply 
between supporting research and 
experimentation on the one hand, 
and promoting a favored solution 
to an educational problem on the 
other. When the foundations do the 
latter they may not be betraying a 
public trust exactly, but they can 
expect that their carefully devel- 
oped reputations for objectivity 
and disinterestedness will be at- 
tacked vigorously by men and 
women with different favored solu- 
tions but less money to support 
them. ° 


( emuen has always been the servant of edu- 
cation. There can be no education without controversy.— 
H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., Chairman of Trustees, The Ford 
Foundation. 





Is Parental Involvement 


Justifiable 


P.T.A. Reconsidered 


Vicror BAHOU 


In School and Society 


<n the experience 
of attending a number of P.T.A. 
and other home-and-school associ- 
ation meetings in recent years, | 
feel that there is a need to call at- 
tention to what appears to be a 
crucially weak, if not a most vul- 
nerable, aspect of our public-school 
system. A prominent sociologist 
has reminded us that the problem 
of juvenile delinquency should be 
considered from the perspective of 
a juvenile in a delinquent society. 
This line of reasoning also could be 
applied to the area of public edu- 
cation, where possibly the juve- 
nile mav be a victim of delinquent 
parents and teachers. 

Now some parents have very 
little interest in attending such 
meetings. I feel that this need not 


be taken as a lack of interest in 
the children. It is rather a reflec- 
tion of the awkwardness of this 
ritual which brings parents and 
teachers together in groups, with 
the teachers attempting to explain 
the school programs, plans, and 
their teaching to the parents. De- 
spite the disadvantages and harm- 
ful effects of this mass consulta- 
tion, these meetings persist in most 
American communities. The com- 
pulsion which some parents and 
teachers feel to carry on this ritual 
is seemingly too strong to be re- 
sisted, to say nothing of having the 
whole idea and its usefulness chal- 
lenged and questioned. 

As an example, I shall refer to a 
meeting at which a member of the 
school board went before the 
P.T.A. group with three thick and 
impressive-looking volumes of re- 
ports. However, he referred to 
only three or four pages of these 
tomes, from which he explained 
that children are taught speech at 
several stages of their elementary- 
school experience. He then set 
aside the volumes and introduced 
the topic of foreign language study 
in elementary school. This was an 
innovation which the principal and 
faculty apparently favored, al- 
though they maintained a thunder- 


ous silence at the meeting. He in- 
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(November 7, 1959), 446-48. 
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dicated his anticipation of the many 
problems which would be involved 
in such a curriculum change, the 
careful thought and _ planning 
which would be demanded by such 
an experiment, and the possibility 
of considerable parental resistance. 
His weak presentation conveyed 
the conviction of the speaker that 
parents had the right and respon- 
sibility to oppose and defeat the 
proposal. He also indicated that if 
language study were introduced, 
there would be the problem of de- 
ciding which students should be 
taught the language—all of them 
or only the “gifted.” On a show of 
hands to obtain a tentative par- 
ental reaction, his misgiving and 
anticipation of powerful resistance 
were confirmed. Parents asked 


questions and the discussion went 
on and on. All of this, however, is 


of secondary importance. I was, 
and am, disturbed by something 
more basic. 

As a layman and parent, I do 
not feel competent to determine 
what should or should not be in- 
cluded in my child’s curriculum. 
Further, I question the right as 
well as the competency and, in 
many cases, the motives of parents 
who take it on themselves to help 
formulate, if not completely de- 
termine, what school policy should 
be, both insofar as curriculum is 
concerned and otherwise. 

It is well-known that such in- 
terference is commonplace in our 
public schools and is encouraged 
by the organization and conduct of 
parent-teacher group meetings. It 
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is also obvious that the major in- 
terference of this sort comes from 
that select group of the community 
power elite. This community power 
elite exercises much influence over 
the faculties and is an excellent 
manipulator of those parents who 
are either disinterested or readily 
admit their incompetence before 
the impressive exhibitionism of the 
well-dressed, well-mannered, arti- 
culate organization men and wo- 
men of the community. 

Much was said at the meeting 
to which I referred—and I have 
heard it often at others—about the 
high standards, excellent qualifi- 
cations, and competency of the 
faculty. But is there not some- 
thing paradoxical or even hypo- 
critical in declaring that we have a 
competent faculty and administra- 
tion and then, at the same meeting, 
becoming involved in making poli- 
cy decisions which only the faculty 
and administrators are profession- 
ally competent to make? Is this not 
a vote of nonconfidence? 


PARENT, TEACHER DOMAINS 


I submit that it is time that par- 
ents tend to their proper domains 
while the teachers get on with their 
business of education. When have 
parents met with either the coun- 
ty medical society or bar associa- 
tion to help them determine, if not 
actually dictate, how these profes- 
sionals should carry on their re- 
spective practices? 

Does a parent’s interest qualify 
him for deciding educational poli- 
cies? Would a parent’s interest in 
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the child’s health qualify him to 
perform a surgical operation if an 
appendectomy was in order or else 
decide how it should be _per- 
formed? What parent would have 
the confidence to suppose that his 
interest in his child qualified him 
to defend the child in court or even 
to suggest to the lawyer how the 
defense should be conducted? 
Some might suggest that, since par- 
ents bear the costs of school oper- 
ation through taxes, such interfer- 
ence is justified. They must be re- 
minded that parents also pay for 
medical and legal services. As for 
the fact that school costs are paid 


in taxes, should we assume that 


one has the right and competency 
to tell engineers of a state highway 
department how roads and streets 


should be constructed? 

Teachers must share in the blame 
in this unfortunate state of affairs. 
As long as teachers and adminis- 
trators continue to abdicate their 
rights and fail to assert their power, 
then others, certainly, will be all 
too willing to do so for them. It is 
tragic and distressing to observe 
the almost total submission and 
subordination of teachers to cer- 
tain parents and the community 
power wielders. This pattern of 
power relations has had the teach- 
ers on the bottom of the totem 
pole for so long that they now 
seemingly submit readily and even 
defend their subordinate position. 
It may be that teachers become af- 
flicted with the same malady 
which the sociologist, Robert Mer- 
ton, discerns among bureaucrats. 


He refers to “occupational psycho- 
sis” or “trained incapacity.” This 
becomes more plausible as we see 
and hear teachers and administra- 
tors masochistically urge parents 
to participate in such meetings ' 
more and more. They have been 
part of the system so long that 
they have internalized these val- 
ues and accept parental involve- 
ment as warranted and justifiable. 


NOT PARENTAL APATHY 


I am not suggesting parental 
apathy. On the contrary, parents 
have a definite right, as well as re- 
sponsibility, to be interested in their 
children’s education. Parents should 
be able to visit the school and to 
consult with the teacher as often 
as is necessary and desirable. Such 
personal consultation should be 
undertaken in the same spirit and 
manner that a physician is con- 
sulted. The progress, strengths, 
and weaknesses of the student can 
and should be frankly but private- 
ly explored and discussed. Par- 
ents, then, are able to inform the 
teacher of particular problems, in- 
terests, or idiosyncrasies which the 
child has. In meeting with the 
teacher, however, the parent must 
see her or him as a qualified and 
competent professional consultant. 
If a teacher is incompetent, then 
he should be replaced or retired. 
We should stop forthwith the hy- 
pocracy of congratulating our 
teachers for their excellent quali- 
fications and then acting toward 
them as if they were grossly in- 
competent. e 
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Few Systems Show Major Advances 


Salary Schedule Progress Uneven 


In NEA Research Bulletin 


SALARY schedules in effect in 
the fall of 1959 in 168 of the urban 
school districts of 100,000 popu- 
lation and over have been analyzed 
by the NEA Research Division. 
With notable exceptions, the in- 
creases over last vear’s schedules 
are disappointingly small. 

Summaries were recorded ac- 
cording to the population of the 
school district, in two groups as 
follows: Group I, 26 urban districts 
500,000 and over in population; 
and Group IH, 142 urban school 
districts 100,000-499,999 in popu- 
lation. Here are some of the find- 
ings and comparisons: 

The median of minimum salar- 
ies for teachers with bachelor’s de- 
grees is $4,113 in Group I and 
$4,100 in Group II. Of the 168 
districts reporting, 142 had 
reported last year. Two-thirds of 
these in both groups increased the 
bachelor’s degree teachers’ mini- 
mum salary since 1958-59, but the 
increase in the medians of mini- 
mum salaries is less than 3 percent. 
Increases in the minimum salary of 
$500 or more were reported by 7 
percent of the districts. Minimum 
salaries of $4,600 or more for 
bachelor’s degree teachers are 
scheduled in 19 percent of both 
groups of districts. 

The median of maximum sala- 
ries for teachers with master’s de- 


also 
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grees is $6,900 in Group I and 
$6,815 in Group II. About two- 
thirds of both groups provide one 
or more salary classes to recog- 
nize preparation beyond the mas- 
ter’s degree. About half the sched- 
ules in both groups recognize the 
doctor’s degree or equivalent. 

The medians of highest maxi- 
mums scheduled for the highest 
level of preparation recognized in 
each schedule are $7,050 in Group 

I and $7,125 in Group II. But only 
27 percent of the schedules in 
either group recognize a salary as 
high as $8,000 for even the highest 
level of preparation and teaching 
experience. 


MAXIMUM SALARIES UP 


Of the 142 districts reporting 
both in 1958-59 and in 1959-60, 
two-thirds had increased maxi- 
mum salaries, at least slightly, 
over 1958-59. Increases of $700 
and over at the top maximum sal- 
ary were reported by 11 percent 
of the districts. Medians of maxi- 
mum salaries for bachelor’s degrees, 
master’s degrees, and the top max- 
imum increased by percents rang- 
ing from less than 1.0 up to 4.2. 
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SALARY SCHEDULE FIGURES IN LARGEST URBAN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1959-60 


Scheduled salaries 
for classroom teachers, 
Number of pu- 1959-60 
School district pils in ADM, 
1958-59 Minimum Maximum 
with B.A. with M.A. Top 
degree degree} maximum+ 


Se CS i eee 958,100 $4,500 $8,300 $8,700 
pape monies, Calit, .........:..-.:.........- 537,971 4,730 7,530 9,000 
| I SE ee 452,080 5,000 7,750 8,750 

(8,750) (9,750) 
SSS ry (2 i re are 282,483 4,700 7,700 8,300 

(7,850) (8,450) 
ig TDS fc 235,037 4,000 6,500 6,500 
JS (i 163,000 4,000 6,750 7,000 
Houston, Texas 149,939* 4,000 6,200 6,200 
Dade Co., Fla. (P.O., Miami) 146,206 4,000 6,500 7,100 

(6,800) (7,400) 
State of Hawaii (incl. Honolulu) .... 133,535 4,020 6,300 6,300 
Cleveland, Ohio ‘ 127,816 4,500 8,800 8,800 

(9,700) (9,700) 
Dallas, Texas 111,663 4,100 6,200 6,500 
CESS: CORE © See 110,800 4,500 7,100 7,300 
TES SE | eee eee 101,669 4,000 6,600 6,800 
ean wemmnriseo, (alit, ...........:-......:-.. 96,696 4,770 8,035 8,660 
CDS) a a 96,647 4,200 6,800 7,800 
MNEOVRIIICIR, WVAB. onccnc.csteccccsccceescvstsoes . 96,498 4,200 6,900 7,500 
ONES ee 92,818 3,636 6,636 6,636 
SE ae 92,496 3,600 6,300 6,600 
OL SO 6) 1 cr 90,091 4,700 7,800 9,000 
Duval Co., Fla. (P.O. Jacksonville) 88,779 3,500 5,794 6,336 
ICO! 1 Ee ae 86,604 4,020 6,900 6,900 
Orleans Parish, New Orleans, La. 86,307 3,490 6,446 6,746 
LOS CS ee 83,525 4,125 6,975 7,650 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ............. ee eee 77,597 4,000 7,000 7,000 
Baltimore Co., Md. (P.O., Towson) 77,500 4,000 7,740 8,820 
Cincinnati, Ohio 76,516 4,200 6,850 6,850 

(Calendar year 1959) 
Columbus, Ohio (1959) 4,150 6,750 7,000 
Minneapolis, Minn. (1959) 4,200 7,100 7,500 
Emdiananolis, Ind. ............:..ccc.cs0cess-- é 4,400 7,300 8,000 
(Effective December 19, 1959) 

(it) A C) cc 4,300 7,000 7,000 
San Antonio, Texas 3,900 6,000 6,000 
OSS 6 Ae. ( 4,000 7,000 7,500 
ee ORE 6k eran 4,700 8,450 9,450 
US TSS fp (eee f 4,000 6,900 6,900 
Birmingham, Ala. .......-.--2:--c<-:-:.-+-- 2,750 5,000 5,000 
Median salary $4,020 $6,875 $7,000 


*1957-58 average daily membership. 
+Maximum salaries not fully in effect in some districts. Salaries in parentheses are 


extended-service maximums. 
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The median number of annual 
increment steps to reach the maxi- 
mum salary in the bachelor’s de- 
gree salary class is 11 in Group I 
and 12 in Group II. The median 
amount of the annual increment is 
$200 in both groups. Increments 
of $300 and over are provided in 
5 percent of the Group I schedules 


vy 


and in 7 percent of those in Group 


II. 


SPECIAL SALARIES 


Special salary maximums to rec- 
ognize superior service were pro- 
vided in 2.8 percent of the Group 
II schedules, but in none in Group 
I. Increments beyond the normal 
maximum to recognize extended 
service (at intervals of three years 
or more) are provided in 15 per- 
cent of the Group I schedules and 
14 percent of the schedules in 
Group II. 

A maximum salary at least twice 
the beginning salary has long been 
recognized as a desirable salary ob- 
jective, one that is in line with earn- 
ings in professions other than 
teaching. Information obtained in 
this report was used to make com- 
parisons between the maximum 
salary and that of the beginning 
teacher with minimum require- 
ments. In the median Group I city, 
the top maximum is only 71.4 per- 
cent higher than the salary of the 
beginner; this percent is lower than 
it was last year. In Group II the 
differential is also small, only 73.8 
percent, and it likewise is smaller 
than in 1958-59. 

A look at the salary schedule 


1960 


situation as a whole reveals that 
about two-thirds of the districts re- 
porting have increased their salary 
schedules, at least slightly, over 
1958-59. Substantial increases over 
1958-59 were reported by some 
districts, including the following: 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES 


In Hawaii (classified as an urban 
district since Honolulu is an inte- 
gral part of the unified school sys- 
tem) a flat $900 was added to all 
salaries. A new schedule in Cleve- 
land provides increases ranging 
from $250 at the minimum to $1,- 
550 at the master’s degree maxi- 
mum, plus an additional $900 for 
extended-service increments up to 
36 vears of service. The schedule 
‘will not be fully implemented, how- 
ever, until 1963-64 for normal 
maximums and _ 1968-69 _ for 
extended-service maximums. 

In Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, minimum salaries were _ in- 
creased $500 and maximums at the 
master’s degree level and above 
were raised $1,700+the last $800 
of which is dependent on the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent 
of schools. And, when = school 
opened in Chicago this fall, all sal- 
aries were $150 higher than last 
year. In addition, a new schedule, 
which became effective October 
19, added $500 more to the entire 
schedule from minimum to nor- 
mal maximum salaries, and $750 
in extended-service increments. 
For teachers having completed 35 
years of service the increase in Oc- 
tober was $1250. ° 





What Should the Curriculum Include? 
Basic Education: What Is _ It? 


MorTIMER SMITH 


In A Citizens Manual for Public Schools 


me | REMARKABLE thing about 
the American educational scene 
since the close of World War II 
has been the upsurge of lay inter- 
est in schools. Lay interest, how- 
ever, has been concerned _princi- 
pally with the pressing problems 
caused by spiraling population and 
inflationary tendencies in the econ- 
omy—problems which are mechani- 
cal and financial. These problems 
remain with us. But today there 
are encouraging signs that they are 
being solved in many communities 
across the country. 

While there can be no relaxa- 
tion in the efforts to find solutions 
for these mechanical and financial 
problems, the most pressing busi- 
ness of the moment is to decide 
what are the curricular priorities 
and then to examine the schools 
to see if they are in fact making 
some things central and _ others 
peripheral. In other words, today’s 
important question is: What is 
basic education and what must we, 
as laymen and school-board mem- 
bers, do to further it in our schools? 

The first necessity is to decide 
what the purpose of the school is. 
The Council for Basic Education 
believes that its primary purpose 
is fourfold: (1) to teach young 
people how to read and write and 
figure; (2) to transmit the facts 
about the heritage and culture of 
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the race; (3) in the process of (1) 
and (2) to train the intelligence 
and to stimulate the pleasures of 
thought; and (4) to provide that 
atmosphere of moral affirmation 
without which education is merely 
animal training. In the words of 
the educator, I. L. Kandel, the 
school is the place for “making the 
child literate in the essential fields 
of human knowledge.” 

Granted the above as a valid 
definition of the purpose of schools, 
what should be a curriculum for 
carrving out this purpose? When 
Professor Kandel speaks of the es- 
sential fields of human knowledge, 
he is obviously not talking about 
education in the large, about the 
sum total of experience, informa- 
tion, and skills the individual ac- 
quires along the way, but about 
the necessarily limited experiences 
which take place in the formal in- 
stitution of the schools. The school 
can’t be all things to all men—or 
all children. If it works at making 
them literate in language, mathe- 
matics, science, and history (an 
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admittedly large task) can it also 
be expected to teach them how to 
drive automobiles, how to act on 
dates, how to be well groomed, 
and how to have attractive person- 
alities? 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


In any sound program of basic 
education, children will be given 
an ordered picture of the physical 
world, including knowledge of the 
location of the states, countries, 
and cities. This involves memoriz- 
ing, which some educators like to 
call parrotting. Perhaps, however, 
it is better to have some parrotting 
of facts about the world than par- 
rotting of adults’ opinions about the 
United Nations or about vast and 
complex social problems. What is 
being talked about here, of course, 
is geography, which, like history, 
has long since become the victim 
of that Hydra-headed monster, the 
social studies. In our efforts to in- 
tegrate such subjects as_ history, 
geography, and civics and to bring 
them into relationship with each 
other—worthy enough aims—we 
have often diluted their content 
and been left with weak substi- 
tutes for the genuine article. His- 
torical and geographical knowledge 
among young people—the lack of 
which is almost universally recog- 
nized—will probably not improve 
until history and geography are re- 
stored as separate subjects; but in 
view of the strongly intrenched po- 
sition of social studies, the pros- 
pects for reform are not bright. 

Education in any degree in- 
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volves the ability to grasp and ex- 
press ideas and this, in turn, calls 
for a knowledge of formal Eng- 
lish, a sense of good usage and 
style, precision in expression. Eng- 
lish is the one subject which must 
run like a golden thread through 
the whole fabric of our educational 
system, from kindergarten to col- 
lege. The decline in decent use of 
our native tongue in recent years 
is the result in part of the decline 
in respect for English among edu- 
cators, many of whom contend 
frankly that correctness in speech 
and writing is determined solely 
by current usage. They do not make 
clear whose usage, but, if contem- 
porary fashion is to be the criter- 
ion, let us emulate Winston Chur- 
chill rather than Harry Truman, 


Walter Lippmann rather than Wal- 
ter Winchell, Robert Frost rather 
than Mickey Spillane. 


ELEMENTARY MINIMUM 


To sum up, the bare minimum 
expected of a normal child finish- 
ing the elementary school should 
be the following: He should be able 
to read and write with some flu- 
ency, and spell, add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, and ‘divide with accuracy; 
he should know the basic geogra- 
phical facts of his country and the 
world; have a knowledge of ele- 
mentary science; know something 
of the culture and history of other 
peoples and much of his own. 
Above all, his schooling should 
have taught him the difference be- 
tween aimless mental activity and 
orderly thought. 
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The subjects which serve to de- 
velop these matters constitute the 
basic curriculum of the lower 
school but there are, of course, 
other matters which are the prop- 
er concern of the school; physical 
education, for example (in due sub- 
ordination to the academic disci- 
plines), and music and art. These 
last two subjects should probably 
be approached with the emphasis 
on appreciation rather than _per- 
formance, although where perform- 
ing ability is present it should be 
developed. 

And what about the high school 
and its relation to basic education? 
Perhaps the first thing that needs 
to be said here is that it is a mis- 
guided sentimentalism which in- 
sists that all students should be 
urged to stay in high school be- 
yond the leg: al leaving age. By the 
time the student has reached 16 
(the leaving age in most states), 
his talent for absorbing education 
and his attitude toward work are 
usually established with a high de- 
gree of reliability. If he is one of 
that small minority who cannot or 
will not learn, or make a decent ef- 
fort to learn, the school should not 
attempt to increase its “holding 
power” by substituting for educa- 
tion a program in social therapeu- 
tics. It is doubtful if he will be the 
better for the attempt, and it is 
certain that the school will be the 
worse for the dilution of its pur- 
pose. 

While the high-school student is 
naturally capable of more judg- 
ment than a pupil in the elemen- 
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tary school and should be inter- 
ested not only in the appearance 
of things but in their significance 
as well, the general principle holds 
here, too, that the school’s task is 
primarily transmission of factual 
knowledge in the basic subjects. 


SECONDARY MINIMUM 


Speaking again in terms of a bare 
minimum, this should probably be 
a program not only for the above 
average but for the average stu- 
dent as well: English (literature, 
composition, grammar) through- 
out the four years; at the very least, 
two vears of history; a year of 
plane geometry and one of elemen- 
tary algebra; an opportunity to se- 
lect advanced math; a year of bi- 


ology, and one of the physical sci- 


ences; some foreign languages for 
all, much for the college bound; 
music and art as electives; and 
physical education properly sub- 
ordinated to the academic pro- 
gram. This, or a similar program, 
should be the basic curriculum in 
any high school—academic, _busi- 
ness, or vocational. 

In the agonizing reappraisal of 
American education which has been 
going on since Sputnik, more and 
more parents and educators are 
coming to accept the necessity for 
a stronger academic program in the 
elementary and high schools. Some 
educators, however, still cling to 
the ideas set forth in the report of 
the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education in which it was 
stated that “We shall be denying 


educational opportunity to many 
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young people as long as we main- 
tain the present orientation of 
higher education toward verbal 
skills and intellectual interests.” 

And there continues to exist that 
strange quirk in some educational 
thinking which produces pessimism 
about the school’s ability to teach 
such tangibles as geography, spell- 
ing, and reading, but optimism 
about the ability of the school to 
teach such intangibles as good cit- 
izenship and wise use of leisure 
time and to produce tolerant, well- 
rounded personalities. This quirk 
was illustrated in a report issued a 
few years ago by an important 
group of professional educators 
which, after stating that the school 
can and should be teaching a great 
variety of nonacademic matter, 
pointed out that about all the 
school can do in the field of Eng- 
lish for over half the students in 
the secondary schools is to teach 
them to read newspapers and mag- 
azines “reasonably well.” 

Laymen should not subscribe to 
this theory that the school can deal 
more effectively with the intan- 
gibles than with the tangibles. It is 
easier to teach the multiplication 
tables and Latin declensions and 
English grammar than it is to teach 
appreciation of the democratic way 
of life, or toleration, or any num- 
ber of other admirable but elusive 


matters. It is doubtful if these lat- 
ter things are directly teachable; 
if the teacher is a good person, the 
pupil can be trusted to absorb 
some of them by example. But he 
cannot absorb the facts of history, 
geography, and English from mere 
association with his teacher, no 
matter how good a person she may 
be. ' 

It may sound like a tycoon talk- 
ing to the office boy, but there is 
nothing the matter with work. 
While it is true there is danger in 
working a child beyond his capa- 
city, it is somewhat surprising that 
more educational psychologists do 
not stress the other side of the 
coin: that nothing is more satisfy- 
ing and pleasurable to a child or 
a youth than to accomplish some- 
thing through hard work which he 
was not sure he was capable of ac- 
complishing. 

In summing up the meaning of 
basic education, it a eg to recall 
two remarks of A. N. Whitehead, 
who said that dain is a pa- 
tient process of the mastery of de- 
tails, and that the problem. of edu- 

cation is to make the pupil see the 
wood by means of the trees. The 
school should be a place where the 
individual learns to know the trees 
so well he will be able in later 
years, in college or in the world, 
to see the beauty of the forest. ° 


y A teach students more about how to live with 
others than about how to live with themselves.—From 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 





There Should Be a Meeting of Minds 
The Case for Basic Education 


GrorcE E. AXTELLE 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


eee. attacks on public 
schools are nothing new. But 
both the character and the source 
of much current criticism are new, 
and educators ignore it at their 
peril. Such an attack is contained 
in the new Council for Basic Edu- 
cation book, The Case for Basic 
Education: A Program of Aims for 
Public Schools. 

The Case for Basic Education 
contains an introduction by Clifton 
Fadiman and 16 essays setting 
forth the aims in various disci- 
plines. I would like to quote a 
number of paragraphs from the 
book, for the authors have stated 
their cases persuasively. I will 
not do this, however, because I 
would rather tempt the reader to 
get hold of the book itself and 
read it thoughtfully. 

Don't let the criticisms stop you. 
While I do not think the authors 
have fully understood professional 
educators or their problems, there 
is no doubt that we can profit 
greatly by giving them a respectful 
hearing. I am sure the public will, 
and we had better be able to dis- 
cuss the book intelligently with 
the public. 

A number of derogatory remarks 
might be made about this book. 
It might be said that the contribu- 
tors have set up straw men which 
they have easily disposed of; that 
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knowledge of what public schools 
are actually doing; that public 
schools are so many and varied that 
it is dangerous to make broad 
generalizations about them. But 
this would be to miss the point. 
The writers are very thoughtful 
men, competent in their respective 
fields, and they have a great deal 
to say that is important to both 
elementary and high-school edu- 
cation. 

Conceptions of what constitutes 
history, geography, and the lan- 
guages have changed greatly in 
past years. The CBE experts ex- 
press these modern concepts. 
History and geography, for ex- 
ample, while they remain organized 
disciplines, make use of a wide 
range of materials from other 
sciences. The revolt against 
history as it was taught 40 years 
ago resulted from its barrenness, 
its preoccupation with the military 
and the political at the expense of 
cultural developments. I would 
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now agree that history and geog- 
raphy, properly taught, present in 
a systematic and organized form 
the fundamental materials which 
should be the possession of all 
citizens, if they are to make compe- 
tent judgments about public af- 
fairs (or their own for that matter). 
The CBE objection to social studies 
is, I think, well taken. They do 
lack a systematic structure, encour- 
aging consideration of contempo- 
rary matters without the equipment 
to do so competently. 

The systematic disciplines con- 
cerned with broad principles as 
well as with facts provide a student 
with highways that connect with a 
wide range of experience, whereas 
discreet data, viz., merely con- 
temporary problems, are apt to be 
blind alleys. In like manner, I 
am inclined to agree with the 
authors’ criticism of core programs. 
Let me say, however, that I think 
these programs served a purpose at 
the time they were developed. 

The book makes a powerful case 
for the study of both American and 
world history. I cannot see how 
anyone can be an intelligent citi- 
zen without them, especially if 
treated in the manner suggested by 
the authors. An equally powerful 
case is made for composition, liter- 
ature, and the languages, both 
classic and modern. 


PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 


The Fadiman introduction chides 
professional educators for their 
concern with “adjustment” and “the 
practical.” Yet in practically every 
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essay a discipline is justified in 
practical and adjustment terms. 
The simple fact is that both of 
these terms are subject to mis- 
understanding. Adjustment may 
be narrow and specific to some im- 
mediate situation. It may also be 
as broad and fundamental as life 
itself. The same is true of “the 
practical.” 

It seems appropriate here to 
refer to Dewey. His critics—and 
his followers also—were sometimes 
misled by his emphasis on the 
practical, and his concept of ad- 
justment. The term __ practical 
meant much the same for Dewey 
that it did for Aristotle. Dewey 
wrote in 1916, in Essays in Ex- 
perimental Logic, “Of all forms of 
practice, theory is the most prac- 
tical.” He emphasized the idea 
that when experience is so organ- . 
ized its meanings are funded and 
may be brought to a focus in deal- 
ing with a problematic situation. 

Dewey would say, in fact, that 
the most practical thing a school 
could do would be to develop a 
disciplined, intellectual method. 
Close to this would be mastery of 
one or more organized bodies of 
knowledge and familiarity with 
others. 


TIME FOR NEW LOOK 


On this point there should be no 
serious argument between profes- 
sional educators and contributors 
to the CBE volume. Social pres- 
sures have brought so many accre- 
tions into the school that it is time 
for a new look at the curriculum— 
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and indeed educators are taking 
one now. It has ceased to possess 
an organic unity and focus. Much 
of what is already in the school 
would be better organized within 
the older disciplines. However, 
these disciplines must be taught 
with a much clearer awareness of 
the contemporary world, and their 
relevance to it, than is often the 
case. They must be taught by 
much better trained teachers with 
much greater thoroughness and, 
often, in very much smaller classes. 

It is time for professional educa- 
tors and the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation to recognize that they belong 
to the same army. There is no 
turning back to the formal educa- 
tion of 40 years ago. The Council 


must recognize that professional 


education has made significant con- 
tributions to educational practice. 
Were American education to turn 
its back on the developments of 
the past generation, it would lose 
much of its vitality. However, our 
times call for a reassessment of 
our schools and of professional edu- 
cation. 

I repeat, our world demands a 
much higher quality of education 
from the people of a democracy. 
The developments within the 
several disciplines themselves dur- 
ing the past generation give them 
a claim to a prominent place in 
the curriculum. They now have a 
richness and a relevance to life, 
an organized structure. If well 
taught by competent teachers 
under appropriate conditions, they 
promise to yield most if not all the 


values which professional educa- 
tion espouses. 


MEETING OF MINDS 


I can think of few things more 
fortunate for our schools than for 
scholars such as these authors to 
work with curriculum people in 
designing a new approach to the ~ 
curriculum of both the elementary 
and secondary school. I would 
like to see scholars work with 
schools so that they might get a 
more intimate feeling for the prob- 
lem. They should make a more 
thorough study of professional 
thought in terms of actual school- 
room practice. At the same time, 
it seems clear that, if we are to 
have teachers competent to teach 
the disciplines as they suggest they 
be taught, professional training 
must become a strictly graduate 
study. There must be time for 
students to achieve such a mastery 
of their field that they can make it 
illuminate the contemporary world. 

American education, and_ the 
American people, would be admir- 
ably served if there should develop 
a meeting of minds between these 
two groups. Both are concerned 
with the same ends: the cultivation 
of a citizenry with the judgment, 
understanding, and taste necessary 
to build a great civilization. We 
have not solved all the economic 
problems, but we have gone far 
enough that we can afford the 
quality of public education that 
befits a great people. We are 
ready for a giant step. tna 
we can take it. 
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Results of a Tenth Yearly Study 


Comments on a Decade of Televiewing 


Pau. Witty 


In Elementary English 


i are today many Amer- 
can children, who, like 11-year- 
old Carol, cannot remember a time 
when television was not a vital 
part of their lives. It was Carol 
who said, “The whole thing started 
before I was born.” 

It is a decade since this author 
and his assistants began their an- 
nual studies of TV. Each year since 
1949, we have submitted ques- 
tionnaires to more than 2000 
pupils, their teachers, and their 
parents. Many people in the Chi- 
cago area had purchased TV by 
the spring of 1950. Inquiry then 
revealed that 43 percent of the 
elementary-school pupils had TV 
sets at home. The percentage rose 
to 68 in 1951; 88 in 1952; 97 in 
1957. In 1959, 99 percent indicat- 
ed that they had TV at home. And 
in 1959, 31 percent indicated that 
they had two TV’s at home, 7.5 
percent had three or more sets, 
and 3 percent indicated that they 
had color TV at home. 

From the very first children 
have followed this electronic Pied 
Piper and have expressed their sat- 
isfactions vividly. Not long ago, 
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Sandy, who is in the second grade, 
wrote: 

I like TV. It’s nice to have 
around the house. Because my 
brother and I can watch it. We 
have a nice time watching it too. 
I watch cowboys sometimes. Our 
family loves it. Our cat and fish 
love it too. If I did not have a TV 
I would not be so happy. 

TV has continued to maintain 
its popularity as the children’s fav- 
ored leisure activity. In fact, it ap- 
pears to be the leisure pursuit that 
consumes the largest amount of 
time of children and adults. In 
Business Week it is stated: 

. Last year in homes with 
television sets—three quarters of 
all the families in the country— 
more total time was spent watch- 
ing television than in any other 
single activity except sleep. 

Ten years, now, have passed 
since TV came to captivate chil- 
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dren and to provide probably the 
most time-consuming form of en- 
tertainment ever known. What are 
the results? What have we observed 
in the studies we have made over 
this period? 

First, although changes have 
taken place in the favorite pro- 
grams of the children of all ages, 
there is still indication that par- 
ents and teachers do not approve 
many of the children’s favorite pro- 
grams. 

Over the years, the emphasis in 
parental objections of TV has al- 
tered. Parents at first repotred that 
children’s vision was suffering as 
a result of televiewing. Children 
were sleeping less, they said, and 
were inclined to be more nervous 
and disturbed. The amount of rec- 
reation of other kinds was said to 
be decreasing, too. As the years 
have gone by, the frequency of this 
tvpe of complaint has decreased 
although criticisms and comments 
concerning the quality of programs 
and the frequency of westerns per- 
sist. 

Today parents point out that TV 
does not harm their children’s eyes 
if the set is focused properly. Our 
studies also suggest that more and 
more parents are trying to arrange 
proper conditions for televiewing 
and are encouraging rest periods 
and change in activities. 

The outdoor recreation of some 
children is undoubtedly influenced 
unfavorably in some cases. But on 
the average there has probably 
been little adverse influence on it. 

Our earlier studies did reveal 
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some reduction in hobbies and in 
outdoor activities, but later investi- 
gation did not fully confirm the 
earlier findings. The inference to 
be drawn from later investigations 
is that while children’s interests of 
today are different from those. of 
pre- TV days, televiewing has not 
interfered ‘greatly with participa- 
tion in outdoor sports and other 
forms of recreation. But it should 
be kept in mind that the situation 
concerning recreation was by no 
means ideal or even desirable be- 
fore TV. Thus, in several studies 
we found that among their leisure 
pursuits pupils ranked high other 
spectator activities such as: going 
to the movies, listening to radio, 
riding in cars, watching sports. 
Now they go to the motion picture 
theater less often, and, at the ele- 
level, spend less 


mentary-school 
time with radio and somewhat less 
time on the comics. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


In our studies both teachers and 
parents continue to report behav- 
ior and adjustment problems asso- 
ciated with TV—such problems as 
neglect of homework, meal-time 
disturbance, increased nervousness, 
fatigue, eye-strain, impoverish- 
ment of play, disinterest in school, 
and reduction in reading. Accord- 
ing to present reports in 1959, the 
problems most frequently men- 
tioned were arguments over choice 
of program, meal-time and_bed- 
time disturbance, and interference 
with studying. 

It has been claimed that chil- 
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dren are now reading less because 
their time is monopolized by TV. 
Let us examine the results of our 
studies. Parents and teachers in- 
cluded in our surveys continue to 
set forth their conviction that many 
children read less than they did be- 
fore TV. The number of such state- 
ments, however, has decreased 
steadily since 1950. And among the 
reports of pupils—the relatively 
small number who now can recall 
a time without TV—about half 
state that they read more now, 
while the other half state that they 
read less. 


READING INCREASED 


Although skeptics anticipated 
that the amount of reading would 
decrease, this has not been the 


case nor has the quality of reading 
suffered greatly. In fact, statements 
of librarians suggest that the quan- 
tity of children’s reading has ac- 
tually increased and that the qual- 
ity has perhaps improved. Thus, 


Arnold L. Lazarus asserted in the 
January, 1956, issue of Educational 
Leadership: “. . . Whether because 
of TV or in spite of it, youngsters 
(both elementary and secondary) 
are reading more than ever, ac- 
cording to unanimous reports of 
librarians (school and public) .” 
What are additional results of 
TV viewing after 10 years? Other 
beneficial effects may be noted in 
the increased information some 
children derive from TV. Anyone 
who observes children closely may 
note instances of TV’s constructive 
influence. Robert Goldenson, for 
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example, included in an article in 
Parent's Magazine a remarkable 
composition by a 10-year-old boy 
who described with a high degree 
of accuracy a heart operation on a 
five-year-old girl. This composition 
was based not on anything the boy 
had read or studied in school, but 
on a single five-minute sequence 
seen on TV. Many other children, 
like this boy, are learning from TV 
much about science, the lands and 
cultures of other peoples, and the 
satisfaction to be found in books. 
These acquisitions and attitudes 
offer a glimpse of what TV at its 
best can mean to children, especi- 
ally when. individual guidance and 
encouragement are used to sus- 
tain interests initiated by TV. TV 
presents and provides great op- 
portunities for parents and teach- 
ers to promote educational and avo- 
cational interests of boys and girls. 
But there are some less reassur- 
ing facts which should be recog- 
nized. Despite the findings which 
suggest that the average amount 
of reading has increased somewhat 
today as compared with five or 10 
years ago, it should be pointed out 
that many pupils read less now. 
Moreover, there really should be a 
marked gain in the amount of read- 
ing by children since books are 
now more plentiful and library fa- 
cilities are being constantly ex- 
panded. It is regrettable, too, that 
many very bright pupils read little 
and that interest in reading is not 
high among many adults today. 
It is unfortunate, too, that good 
children’s programs are few in 
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number and many are of inferior 
quality. To be deplored, also, is the 
low esteem in which educational 
programs are held, and the lack of 
imagination and ingenuity shown 
in the development of many of 
these offerings. 

A new low is also set by some 
of the programs calculated to win 
favor with children and youth. Pro- 
ducers have surfeited us with 
shock and crime programs and have 
produced an almost endless succes- 
sion of westerns. Some children’s 
programs are repetitious and lack 
taste or charm. There are, of 
course, a few good children’s pro- 
grams for which we can be grate- 
ful. However, there is need for a 
greater use of imagination and re- 
sourcefulness in the production of 
programs. 

During the past 10 years, we 
have witnessed the development of 
children’s strongest interest—tele- 
viewing. Our responsibility is great 
in guiding and utilizing this inter- 
est so as to gain the maximum 
benefits. Despite the undeniable 
potential values of televiewing in 
extending and enriching education, 
there are some aspects of this ubi- 
quitous activity which should be 
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carefully considered and their dan- 
gers recognized. 

It is clear that home and school 
guidance is necessary if children 
are to choose programs with ever 
increasing discrimination. Children 
need guidance, too, in achieving a 
balance between the time spent in 
sedentary activities, such as tele- 
viewing, and that devoted to other 
activities in and out of school. Most 
TV programs are viewed as enter- 
tainment. But there are some that 
can be regarded as educational and 
can be related to worthwhile learn- 
ing both at home and in the class- 
room. These programs should be 
recognized and utilized fully. More- 
over, there are some programs 
which provide not only good enter- 
tainment but also worthwhile in- 
formation. Children should be en- 
couraged to select these programs. 

Finally, parents and_ teachers 
should recognize the fact that ef- 
fective motivation can be fostered 
by associating interests engendered 
on TV with desirable forms of 
home and school endeavor. In this 
wavy, a desire to achieve may be 
strengthened and greater effort 
may be given to the attainment of 


worthy goals. e 


think television is good for 


their children than think it is bad, according to a recent 
survey published by Britain’s Independent Television 
Authority. Although the majority of parents approve tele- 
vision, many think there should be moderation and guid- 
ance in viewing. Parents who say that television has made 
family life happier and more interesting outnumber by 
eight to one those who say family life would be better with- 


out it. 





Far Treatment — — 


The Right to Personal Consideration 


In Conditions of Work for Quality Teaching 


J) tte common belief of Ameri- 
can society is that every person is 
entitled to fair and humane treat- 
ment; this principle is accepted re- 
gardless of the group of which he 
is a member. Because of the close 
relationship between teachers and 
the homes and children of the na- 
tion, there is every reason for spe- 
cial consideration being given to 
the members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The nation has come a long way 
in the matter of employer-employe 
relationships, and teachers, in some 
instances, were early beneficiaries 
of forward-looking employment 
policies. There are enough remain- 
ing school situations, however, 
where local procedures are incon- 
siderate or unfair, that it is still 
necessary to seek improvement in 
personnel administration through 
local policy development. 

Modern personnel procedures 
are needed in all school operations. 
Large or small, every school sys- 
tem has to discharge the basic 
functions of good personnel admin- 
istration. Whether one administra- 
tor or a complex administrative 
staff attends to this duty, desir- 
able conditions of work require 
that personnel needs be deter- 
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mined, qualifications be estab- 
lished, and effective recruitment 
and selection of staff be carried 
out. 

A modern personnel program, 
by maintaining desirable condi- 
tions of employment, makes pos- 
sible the retention of a qualified 
staff. With regard to eligibility, se- 
lection, evaluation, placement, 
and adjustment in employment, 
thoughtful consideration and _ fair 
treatment is shown to individual 
staff members. Systematic atten- 
tion is paid to such matters as em- 
ploye counseling, supplying infor- 
mation with respect to vacancies 
and promotional opportunities, 
maintaining channels of commu- 
nication within the school system, 
and providing for orderly termina- 
tion of services. An adequate pro- 
gram assists each employe to de- 
velop his abilities to the utmost. 
And, in those inevitable situations 
where human relationships become 
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Reported from Conditions of Work 

for Quality Teaching, a publication 

of the Department of Classroom 

Teachers of The National Educa- 

tion Association, 1959. Chapter 3; 
75-100. 
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strained, the modern personnel 
management program offers the 
means for the presentation and ad- 
justment of grievances. 

The planning of a thoughtfully 
designed personnel program should 
include staff participation in every 
practical way. The administration 
of the personnel program is a chal- 
lenging responsibility which calls 
for skill and special knowledge. 
The personnel department may be 
considered successful when the 
school system enlists and retains a 
congenial and mutually respected 
faculty of professional colleagues. 


CERTAINTY REDUCES FRICTION 
A major cause of friction within 
the staff of a school system arises 
from uncertainty about procedures 


and policies applying to personnel 
matters. Personnel policies, coop- 
eratively developed by school board 


and staff, should be well defined, 
in written form, and they should be 
available to every staff member. 
And it is important that such writ- 
ten policies be inclusive of all the 
professional positions of the svs- 
tem. The elimination of adminis- 
trative titles, for instance, not only 
can lead to suspicion of preference 
but actually constitutes a lack of 
consideration for the administra- 
tor. Superintendents, principals, su- 
pervisors, and others, no less than 
classroom teachers, need to know 
the policies on dismissals, promo- 
tions, evaluation, salary advance- 
ment, retirement, and vacations 
that are applicable to them. 
Personnel policies in regard to 


employment should not be de- 
signed in any way to exclude em- 
ployes who have the competence 
to perform the duties of the posi- 
tion for which they are applicants. 
All school systems should be will- 
ing to include beginning teachers 
on their staffs. All schools are en- 
titled to career teachers, and tran- 
siency in teaching should not be 
characteristic of rural schools 
merely because city systems have 
the drawi ing power and the money 
to employ ‘the experienced teach- 
ers. Prohibitions against employ- 
ment on the basis of age, sex, race, 
religion, residence, or marital sta- 
tus should be eliminated from em- 
ployment policy. 

The value of systematic plans for 
inducting new teachers into the 
school system has been proved, and 
such plans should be a part of 
school system policy. The proce- 
dures will, of course, be adapted 
to the size and complexity of the 
local situation. But the general pol- 
icy should be to avoid the “sink or 
swim” attitude toward new person- 
nel. Classroom teachers already in 
the system share a professional re- 
sponsibility with school adminis- 
trators for helping new teachers to 
become efficient and happy mem- 
bers of the staff. Among the items 
which might be included on a list 
of induction objectives would be to 
provide: housing assistance, know]- 
edge of the community, acquaint- 
ance with the staff, interpretation 
of the school system’s philosophy 
and rules and regulations, aid in 
understanding one’s role in the 
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school, and opportunities for es- 
tablishing cordial relationships with 
fellow teachers and_ supervisory 
staff. Objectives of this kind lend 
themselves to wide staff participa- 
tion, involving not only the central 
administration but also the person- 
nel in individual schools. 

Special study of the problems of 
new teachers has given valuable 
clues to the principles and _prac- 
tices most important in successful 
orientation. There must be a bridge 
between previous training and ex- 
perience and local practice. The 
program of the new teacher should 
not degenerate into a catch-all for 
pupils and classes that other teach- 
ers do not want; nor should it be 
made of those classes left over 
after other teachers’ programs 
have been completed. The new 
teacher should be given work in 
the subjects of his major prepara- 
tion; he should be given the mini- 
mum number of daily classes; and 
he should not be given the “prob- 
lem pupils.” The teaching staff 
should endorse a policy of lighter 
loads for the beginning teacher for 
his initial year. 

During the years of the teachers’ 
active service, many needs, re- 
lationships, and problems arise 
which require the development of 
sensible, fair, and constructive per- 
sonnel policies. The area ranges 
from records to retirement, from 
selfimposed restraints to reason- 
able instructional and _ personal 
freedoms, and from the uniqueness 
of individual rights and obligations 
to the requirements expected of 
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the entire staff. For example, a 
written contract, even in those 
states having tenure laws, is be- 
lieved advisable by many author- 
ities to provide a good basis for 
understanding. And the _profes- 
sional staff should be protected 
from unwarranted dismissal, demo- 
tion, or transfer. The professional 
staff members should also have the 
same personal freedoms granted to 
citizens generally. Personnel poli- 
cies also should provide procedures 
for settling individual grievances, 
and the personnel plan must show 
consideration for the health and 
comfort of the staff, including rest 
periods, lunch periods, and free 
time. 

A modern personnel program, it 
should be obvious, must be based 
on systematic and accurate rec- 
ords. Whether school systems are 
large or small, good personnel rec- 
ords are important. Teachers want 
assurance that the records relating 
to their qualifications, preparation, 
salary, professional growth, and 
service are kept systematically and 
in confidence by school officials. 
School officials, in turn, need the 
same information as the basis for 
their personnel decisions and ac- 
tions. Records are of limited value 
unless they are kept up to date 
and made readily available to those 
who should use them. The record 
plan must be no more ambitious 
than the school system is able to 
manage effectively, but it is an 
important aspect of personnel pol- 
icy. 

After there 


agreement that 
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should be fair consideration for in- 
dividual staff members, there is 
still the problem of the best means 
for accomplishing this objective. It 
is not realistic to presume that each 
staff member can and will look out 
for himself. The idea that each 
person can compete on an individ- 
ual basis for status and well-being 
was disproved long ago. Such an 
arrangement would be impractical 
as well as uneconomical for both 
the staff and the school board. 
Matters of mutual concern have to 
be solved on a cooperative basis; 
hence the need for professional or- 
ganizations. 

The local structure of profes- 
sional organizations is variable, to 
meet local needs. Some groups or- 
ganize a single, all-inclusive, pro- 
fessional association; others create 
departments within the all-inclus- 
ive association; still others prefer 
separate classroom teacher organi- 
zations. The important point is that 
staff members must have a recog- 
nized professional spokesman to 
represent them before the board or 
community. For this reason the es- 
tablishment of a strong profession- 
al association in the field of educa- 
tion and the maintenance of its 
membership should be encouraged 
by the board and the community 
as a necessary and desirable devel- 
opment. 


PARADOX ARISES 


There arises from time to time 
the paradox of mutual dependence 
of classroom teacher and school ad- 
ministrator on the one hand, and 


of their independence on the other. 
There are times when classroom- 
teacher groups must recognize 
that administrators, even though 
sympathetic with what the asso- 
ciation desires, cannot endorse 
every proposal it presents. There 
will be times when the administra- 
tors must recognize that the class- 
room-teacher group is warranted in 
expressing an independent view 
on personal or professional matters. 
These differences should be recon- 
ciled within the professional asso- 
ciation if at all possible; if agree- 
ment cannot be reached, then each 
group should present its views 
without ill will. 

Fair play and personal considera- 
tion within a school system must 
have the support of public opinion 
within the community. Most mem- 
bers of the general public favor 
education and respect the school 
staff. They may criticize the schools 
from time to time, but classroom 
teachers and school administrators 
are wise to believe sincerely in 
citizen interest in and desire to im- 
prove the schools. Classroom teach- 
ers ought to attend school-board 
meetings with some regularity so 
as to understand and appreciate 
this service given by citizens. They 
must learn to accept sincere criti- 
cism without resentment. The 
teaching profession is in a unique 
position to show appreciation for 
public support of schools and to 
instruct America’s children as to 
the meaning of the public school in 
the life of the nation and in their 
own lives. e 





Dad May Have 
the Information 


Classroom Interview 


by Telephone 


ELIzABETH M. Grimes 


In NJEA Review 


ke 

i) ILL’S father is president of a 
machine-tool company, Marjorie’s 
is a truck driver, Judy’s owns a 
small retail store, Jan’s is a law- 


yer, Dan’s is a Democratic com- 
mitteeman, Joe’s is on the town 
council, Anne’s is an importer, 
Ted’s is a bank teller, and Jim’s, a 
policeman. What a wealth of in- 
formation and experience there is 
here—far beyond the ken of teach- 
ers, textbooks, or school library fa- 
cilities! Yet this is but a fraction 
of the knowledge held by the par- 
ents of any senior class. Too sel- 
dom is it tapped for the courses 
where such enrichment is appro- 
priate. 

All of us do try to use this knowl- 
edge. “Ask your dad what he 
thinks, Jack. He'll know from his 
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work at the bank,” is a common 
way to do it. Having Jack’s father 
come to talk to the class would be 
the best way were it not for the 
difficulty of fitting it in his busy 
schedule. Most parents are very 
gracious and willing to help when 
approached by the students, but 
it seems an imposition to ask them 
to come to the school or to request 
the time and preparation required 
by the taped interview. 

“Let’s call him on our phone.” 
This is the method we use in our 
12th-grade social-studies course at 
Glen Ridge High School. It is a 
plan that has resulted in spontane- 
ity, convenience, and a wider use 
of a classroom telephone. We have 
an amplifier which enables the 
class to hear the conversation, two 
jacks, an office switch which cuts 
us in to one of the central office 
telephone lines, a “beeper” and a 
tape recorder—used if other classes 
are to hear the conversation later. 

The total installation charge was 
$36.90 and the monthly charge 
$6.55. The latter figure could be 
reduced to $4.55 if it were possible 
to make one of the office phones 
portable. Toll charges are kept at 
a minimum, though occasionally 
they seem warranted. On the 
whole, the cost is reasonable in re- 
lation to results. 


Elizabeth M. Grimes is head of 

the Social Studies Department, 

Glen Ridge High School, New 

Jersey. Reported from NJEA Re- 

view, XXXIII (December 1959), 
208-9, 215. 
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Whenever possible those inter- 
viewed are parents. It is necessary 
to obtain from the students—early 
in the year—definite data which in- 
dicate what kind of a gap in our 
study Dad might be able to fill. 
Sometimes those is no parent who 
meets the requirements. We had 
none who were Congressmen, or 
state legislators, or labor leaders. 
Yet the classes wished to phone 
these men. Letters from students 
brought quick response in every 
case, even from strangers, and we 
were able to set up the interviews. 

Usually a specific time is plan- 
ned in advance with the person 
we wish to interview. How conven- 
ient this arrangement is for him 
was often illustrated. “But I 
couldn’t possibly come to the 
school at 2 o’clock Monday. I have 
a management meeting at 2:30... 
Oh, you mean just over the phone 
from my own desk? That presents 
no problem. I'll be glad to do it.” 

A few, who somehow believed 
high-school students might em- 
barrass them by their questions, 
were a bit reluctant at first and 
asked for samples. When it was 
apparent from these that they were 
to be asked only for their opinions 
and the knowledge gained from 
their daily experience, all reluct- 
ance vanished. 

Our calls are made only when 
directly related to the unit at hand. 
We have never called anyone with- 
out prior study of the matter, since 
our need for an interview is a pro- 
duct of that study. The inter- 
viewer, who is always a student, 
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must be familiar enough with the 
subject to discuss it intelligently. 
Questions to be asked have been 
submitted by members of the class 
and sifted by a committee in ad- 
vance. Consequently they may be 
penetrating. “Is subliminal adver- 
tising morally defensible?” caused 
a good deal of hedging by an ad- 
vertising man. “Do you approve 
of the Federal Reserve's tight 
money policy?” gave us a thought- 
ful answer from a_ banker. 

Questions inevitably include the 
naive, too. “What do vou have to 
do to start a small business?” 
brought a laugh from a retail store 
owner who said, “Well, son, I’d 
say the first thing is to get a loan.” 

In addition to prepared ques- 
tions, spontaneous ones are encour- 
aged. As the conversation devel- 
ops, the interviewer should not 
stick too closely to his plan. Quite 
naturally an answer may draw im- 
promptu questions from the inter- 
viewer, other members of the class, 
or the teacher. 


WIDENS HORIZONS 


There is no doubt that through 
this device student horizons were 
broadened. Their eves were big as 
they heard the vice-president of a 
company with resources of over 
$14 billion speak of anything up 
to $6 million as a “small loan” and 
say that they keep about $200 mil- 
lion in the bank “just to run the 
from day to day. But 


company” 
they were just as intent when the 
school superintendent was asked 
to explain why the price of milk 
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TELEPHONE 


in our own cafeteria was at its pres- 


ent level, and what the cost of a’ 


new gymnasium would be_ per 
family tax bill. 

To “Is advertising worth all the 
money spent?” the reply started 
with “I prefer to use the word in- 
vested” and went on to present a 
viewpoint novel to these young 
people. When an importer talked 
casually of tramp steamers, Afri- 


can and Asian ports, average 


elapsed time from order to deliv- 
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favors his constituents expect, and 
how much his mail influences his 
actions. It was to be expected that 
he would take the chance to speak 
of the responsibilities of these lis- 
teners as future voters. 

Though still in the experimental 
stage, our phone interview plan 
has been a success. It has stimu- 
lated student interest, varied rou- 
tine, helped to bridge the gap be- 
tween books and experience, and 
utilized parental talents with mini- 


mum effort. If such a device is 
used with discrimination, its po- 
tential is limited only by the imag- 
ination of the teacher and the 
students. e 


ery, and how Belgian steel wire can 
undersell American, he spoke a 
magic tongue. And the students 
were very attentive as a Congress- 
man told of his typical dav, of the 


¢ After 2 police sergeant had given a talk on safety at 
the local school, one little girl described curb drill as fol- 
lows: “You go to the edge of the curb and stand there. 
First you look this way, then that way, then this way 
again. If you see a big space coming along, then you can 
cross.”"—Winifred Firth in The Christian Science Monitor. 
© The school boy’s assignment was to illustrate the song, 
“America the Beautiful.” The teacher recognized the 
flag, the map, the “purple mountains’—even the young 
artist’s pictorial interpretation of “sea to shining sea.” But 
she couldn’t fathom the airplane in one corner, covered 
with red and yellow balls. “That,” explained the youngster, 
“is the fruited plane."—From Education U. S. A. 

¢ “When I retire,” said one college president, “I would 
like to be superintendent of an orphan asylum. Then I 
wouldn’t get letters from parents.” “That’s not a bad am- 
bition,” said the second. “But when I retire I want to be 
a warden of a penitentiary—th« alumni never willingly 
to come back to visit."—From Mississippi Educational Ad- 
vance. 

e “That lump on the side of Willie’s head,” little Willie’s 
sister informed the teacher, “that’s where Daddy helped 
him last night with his arithmetic lesson.”—From News- 
letter, Oklahoma State School Boards Association. 





Democracy Is Not a Gift 


John Dewey and American Social Thought 


Josep L. BLAU 


In Teachers College Record 


7 HE 92 years of John Dewey's 
life, from 1859 to 1952, encom- 
passed a multitude of changes in 
American life and American soci- 
ety. An important element of his 
social philosophy was his attempt 
to evaluate these changes that had 
come about in American life; to 
separate those that were inevitable 
and necessary accompaniments to 
the growth of a more democratic 
civilization from those that were 
merely accidental by-products of 
change, but had persisted because 
they contributed to the preserva- 
tion of the advantages of special 
interest groups. Dewey’s interest in 
social theory was one of the ear- 
liest phases of his thought to 
emerge, and this concern persisted 
to the end of his life. 

John Dewey's social philosophy 
was liberal, not in the sense of ad- 
herence to any specific liberalism, 
but in its concern for the liberation 
of whatever potentialities individ- 
ual men might demonstrably have. 
He insisted that “government, bus- 
iness, art, religion, all social insti- 
tutions have a meaning and pur- 
pose. That purpose is to set free 


and to develop the capacities of 
human individuals without respect 
sex, class, or economic 
status.” In saying this, Dewey was 
describing soci 11 institutions as ed- 
ucative in the broadest sense that 
can be given to that term. 

To Dewey there was a continu- 
ity between his educational phi- 
losophy and his social theory, and 
in both spheres of his concern the 
test of value was a pragmatic test, 
the extent to which each led 
“every individual into the full sta- 
ture of his possibility.” Among the 
many meanings of the term 
“democracy,” Dewey found and 
stressed a moral meaning, in the 
resolve that “the supreme test of 
all political institutions and indus- 
trial arrangements shall be the con- 
tribution they make to the all- 
around growth of every member of 


to naen, 


. ”> 
society. 
For Dewey, there is no thing, no 


entity, corresponding to the ab- 
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Joseph L. Blau, who, in the sum- 
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offered at Columbia University, 
New York City, on the “Philosophy 
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fessor of the Philosophy of Religion 
at that institution. Reported from 
Teachers College Record, LXI 
(December 1959), 121-27. 
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DEWEY AND SOCIAL 


stract word, “society.” There is a 
wide variety of social arrangements 
that men in different situations 
have entered. There is always so- 
cialization of some sort. But there 
is nothing eulogistic about sociali- 
zation; we must remember that, as 
Dewey said, “It is as marked in the 
formation of frivilous, dissipated, 
fanatical, narrow-minded, and crim- 
inal persons as in that of compe- 
tent inquirers, learned scholars, 
creative artists, and good neigh- 
bors.” The value of any association 
must be judged by its conse- 
quences, and these consequences 
are reflections of socialization in 
the character of those who are as- 
sociated together. This is as much 
as to sav that associations of all 
sorts are “means of creating indi- 
viduals.” 

But if the associations create in- 
dividuals, then the individuals 
must be acknowledged to be, in 
some sense at least, posterior to the 
association. Organic separateness 
may be regarded as prior to social 
grouping, but not psvchic individ- 
ualitv. “Individuality in a_ social 


and moral sense is something to be 
wrought out,” wrote Dewey. “It 


means initiative, inventiveness, 
varied resourcefulness, assumption 
of responsibility in choice of belief 
and conduct. These are not gifts, 
but achievements. As achieve- 
ments, they are not absolute but 
relative to the use that is to be 
made of them. And this use varies 
with the environment.” 

From this point, Dewey’s think- 
ing passed over to a dynamic ac- 
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_ 


count of the nature of liberalism. 
Any true liberalism is a demand 
for the release of the energies of 
men. In its own day, a century and 
more ago, laissez-faire was a true 
liberalism, calling for the liberation 
of men from the fetters and restric- 
tions of mercantilism. But since the 
meaning of the idea of liberty is 
differently fixed by the conditions 
of different times and circum- 
stances, and since, in the present 
age, absolute economic freedom 
has itself become a factor retard- 
ing liberty, the still persistent older 
“liberalism” of laissez-faire is no 
longer liberal. The need of the 
newer day, as Dewey envisaged it, 
is for the development of an ac- 
tive program of public planning 
and public control for the sake of 
the release of individual powers in 
the present social situation. He did 
not regard the opposition of these 
two liberalisms as an antithesis be- 
tween individualism and collectiv- 
ism. Each in_ its time, he 
thought, is an individualistic liber- 
alism, since each in its own time is 
concerned with the freeing of the 
creative energies and potentialities 
of every individual. 


own 


SOCIALISM IS NEEDED 


The building of an antithesis be- 
tween individualism and collectiv- 
ism seemed to Dewey to be a dis- 
traction from the real problem, 
“that of remaking society to serve 
the growth of a new type of indi- 
vidual.” One hypothesis that he 
considered worthy of attention is 
“that socialism of some form is 
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needed to realize individual initia- 
tive and security on a wide scale.” 
The character and the aspirations 
of people, what they mean by their 
own individuality, is determined 
by the social situation in which they 
live. The crucial issue, in Dewey’s 
own words, is, “How shall the in- 
dividual refind himself in an un- 
precedently new social situation, 
and what qualities will the new in- 
dividualism exhibit?” 

To make provision for the dif- 
ferences between the effective lib- 
eralism of one age and that of an- 
other, Dewey formulated his con- 
ception of liberalism itself as a 
method of social action patterned 
after the experimental methods of 
the natural sciences. He was thus 
able to maintain a philosophic con- 
cern for the generalized method 
rather than for the particular con- 
clusions of liberalism. Dewey often 
called this method “democracy” or 
“democratic procedure.” He con- 
stantly stressed his conviction that 
the term “democracy” should not 
be limited to the machinery of gov- 
ernmental administration. “The po- 
litical and governmental phase of 
democracy is a means, the best 
means found so far, for realizing 
ends that lie in the wide domain of 
human relationships and the de- 
velopment of human personality.” 


EXPERIMENTAL THINKING 


Experimental thinking seemed to 
Dewey to be also an integral fac- 
tor in making democracy work. 
Liberty and equality are not orig- 
inal rights of man, but goals of so- 
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ciety; they are not the natural en- 
dowments of individuals, but the 
fruits of democratically shared ex- 
perience. Democracy is more than 
a political method: it is a way of 
life whose extension depends on the 
degree to which the individuals as- 
sociated in a society are them- 
selves democratic; that is, commit- 
ted to methods of voluntary asso- 
ciation and agreement, to mutual 
consultation and the pooling of ex- 
perience. The externals of govern- 
ment are meaningless unless those 
who are associated together under 
these forms have “democratic hab- 
its of thought and action.” 

In Dewey’s terminology, experi- 
mental thinking was synonymous 
with intelligence. But intelligence 
is certainly not equally distributed 
among all members of the human 
species and Dewey was not a naive 
egalitarian. Although he recognized 
inequalities in intelligence, he 
maintained that all have the capa- 
city to act intelligently to some de- 
gree, so that each and every per- 
son can make some contribution to 
the common stock of shared mean- 
ings. 

The difference between a demo- 
cratic faith and an authoritarian- 
ism is that authoritarianism assumes 
that there is some prior criterion by 
the application of which it can as- 
sess the value of the contributions 
that each person is capable of mak- 
ing during his life. A democratic 
faith, on the other hand, asserts 
that it is only when all contribu- 
tions to the pooled intelligence of 
the entire community have come in 
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that the value of any one contri- 
bution may be judged and ap- 
praised in terms of the total con- 
tribution. 


DEMOCRACY S$ JUSTIFICATION 


In the final analysis, the justifi- 
cation of democracy for Dewey is 
the similarity that it bears to the 
experimental method and its abil- 
ity to assimilate that method to 
everyday problems. The demo- 
cratic community seemed to Dewey 
rather like an extended commun- 
ity of laboratory scientists. Just as 
in the laboratory, every individual 
in a democracy should be given the 
opportunity to contribute in his 
own way to the solution of the 
questions of living together that are 
the common concern of all. The 


opportunity should not be restricted 
to participation in government or 
public agencies, but should apply 
in all forms of voluntary associa- 
tions as well. Dewey advocated the 
extension of democracy to all cor- 
porate bodies, even to families and 


churches, which are, in our day, 
though somewhat more feebly than 
in earlier times, the last strong- 
holds of privilege. 

Dewey regarded government as 
democratic insofar as it is the ser- 
vant of various groups and volun- 
tary associations, recognizing their 
diversified interests and “regulat- 
ing” them only in the sense of pre- 
venting their interference with one 
sailor. This is the expression of 
Dewey’s faith in human nature. He 
wrote, in a vivid passage, “The 
foundation of democracy is faith 
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in the capacities of human nature, 
faith in human intelligence, and in 
the power of pooled and coopera- 
tive experience. It is not belief that 
these things are complete but that 
if given a show they will grow and 
be able to generate progressively 
the wisdom needed to guide col- 
lective action.” 


A CALL TO EFFORT 


In our age of pseudo-democracy, 
when belief in the wisdom of man 
has fallen before the manipulations 
of domestic advertising and inter- 
national propaganda, when a large 
part of the world of letters has 
again fallen prey to the seductions 
of the “logic of general concepts,” 
a reemphasis on the Dewevan 
faith should serve as a valuable 
corrective. It is a call to effort, not 
to inertia. Democracy, like intelli- 
gence, is an achievement not a 
gift. Democracy can never be im- 
posed from w ithout or from above. 
Men cannot be forced to be free. 
Democracy cannot be installed in 
anv country by means of a reign 
of terror. 

“Freedom,” said Dewey, “is not 
something that can be handed to 
men as a gift from the outside, 
whether by old-fashioned dynastic 
benevolent despotisms or by new- 
fashioned dictatorships, whether of 
the proletarian or of the fascist 
order. It is something which can 
be had only as individuals partici- 
pate in winning it; and this fact, 
rather than some particular politi- 
cal mechanism, is the essence of 
democratic liberalism.” ° 





A Visit to a Russian School 


Ivan Learns English 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 


In The Clearing House 


="N this school we teach world 
geography, world history, and 
world literature entirely in Eng- 
lish starting in the eighth grade. 
By that time the pupils have had 
six years of the language in school.” 

Our hostess, a pleasant young 
woman in her late twenties, was 
the assistant to the principal of 
Moscow's’ English Experimental 
School No. 1. She had been as- 
signed to show us the building and 
to answer questions about the 
school’s work. 

“The pupils start the language in 
the second year of school,” she con- 
tinued. “By the time they finish the 
10th grade they have had 1,848 
class hours of instruction. This is 
nearly 1,200 hours more than the 
regular 10-year schools have been 


giving to foreign language teach- 
ing.” 

“Are there experimental schools 
like this in other languages be- 
sides English?” someone asked. 

“Oh yes,” she replied. “There 
are similar schools for German and 
French and even for Asiatic lan- 
guages. Some are boarding schools, 
like the ones in Leningrad for 
Chinese and Hindi. There are not 
many yet. Only a few cities have 
them. Now if you will follow 
ae 

“I am going to take you to visit 
an eighth-grade class in economic 
geography,” our guide said. “In 
this course, only English is used. 
The pupils just began the study of 
Poland yesterday.” 

The class met in a room large 
enough to accommodate three rows 
of double benches, or approximate- 
ly 36 pupils. Like so many of the 
world’s classrooms today, it was 
painted a light green. Above the 
front blackboard was a_ loud- 
speaker. Appropriately, _ it 
plugged in behind a picture of 
Lenin. A large map of Poland hung 
suspended from the top frame of 
the blackboard to the floor. This 
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equipment, along with a desk for 
the teacher, the three rows of dou- 
ble benches, and three potted 
plants sitting on the window sills, 
constituted the furnishings of the 
room. 

When our group entered the 
room, the class rose and stood at 
attention until they received the 
command to be seated. They then 
sat erect, looking straight ahead, 
hands clasped on the desktops in 
front of them, quietly awaiting the 
next directive. 

The pupils were all boys, 14 to 
15 years old, who had completed 
six years of English. Their instruc- 
tor was a tall, lean young man with 
a full head of wavy ash-blond hair 
combed straight back. In manner 
and appearance he could have 


passed for an Oxford graduate who 
had learned his teaching methods 


in a Prussian military academy. 
During the entire 45-minute period, 
he and his students spoke only 
English. These boys spoke Eng- 
lish so well that they could prob- 
ablv pass for students from some 
British crown colony, were they to 
visit the United States. 


CLASSROOM RECITATION 


called the teacher, 
glancing in the direction of a 
brown-haired youth in the dark 
blue uniform of the 10-year school. 
“Step to the blackboard and bring 
your register with you.’ 

Vasily walked to the front of the 
room, laying his “register” on the 
teacher’s desk before taking his 
place beside the map of Poland. 


“Vasily!” 
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The “register” is a small notebook 
in which the teacher records a stu- 
dent’s grade on major recitations. 
It is kept by the pupil and must be 
submitted to his parents periodi- 
cally for their signature—sometimes 
as often as once a week. 

“What are the chief products of 
Poland?” asked the instructor. 

Vasily hesitated a moment, then 
began reciting a memorized por- 
tion of the textbook: “In coal re- 
serves, Poland takes the third place 
in western Europe . . . The ‘eage 
deposit of coal is in the south . 

Vasily hesitated again, as if try- 
ing to recall what else the book 
said. “Oh yes,” he continued. “De- 
posits of oil and natural gas are to 
be found at the foot of the Carpa- 
thians.” Here, however, his mem- 
ory failed. Hands on hips, he 
stood looking at the ceiling, wait- 
ing for an inspiration. 

“Put your arms down and stand 
up straight,” snapped the instruc- 
tor. “Coal, natural gas, and oil are 
important products of Poland, but 
what else?” 

No response being forthcoming, 
he glanced over the back row, try- 
ing to decide on whom to call next. 
Finally he selected a tall, ruddy- 
faced young man with blond hair 
and blue eyes. “Vladimir, what are 
the other chief products of Po- 
land?” 

During his classmate’s cross- 
examination, Vasily remained 
standing beside the map. Vladimir, 
standing at attention beside his 
seat, eyes fixed straight ahead be- 


gan reciting. “The other chief 
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products of Poland is copper and 

The instructor pounced on the 
grammatical error like a cat on a 
mouse. “Come, come!” he _inter- 
rupted. “The other chief products 
of Poland is, are—subject, predi- 
cate—which is it?” 

Vladimir corrected himself, but 
to “copper” he was only able to 
add “rock salt.” It must have been 
an off day, for the teacher had to 
cross-examine three boys before all 
of Poland’s products had _ been 
mentioned. Vasily, Vladimir, and 
Serge all were kept standing until 
the original question had been an- 
swered satisfactorily. 


PUBLIC GRADING 


The public grading of their re- 
citation in the presence of their 
classmates now began. “I was not 
satisfied with your work today, 
Vasily. You could mention only 
three chief products of Poland. It 
is no more than a 3.” The instruc- 
tor entered the mark (fair, but not 
good) in Vasily’s personal record 
book and went on to Vladimir and 
Serge. 

The remainder of the period con- 
sisted of a lecture on Poland in 
English by the instructor. Through- 
out the lecture the boys sat mo- 
tionless and erect, hands clasped 
before them on the desk tops. 
Writing and note taking are per- 
mitted in Russian classrooms only 
when the instructor specifically di- 
rects the students to copy material 
from the blackboard or to take 
things down from dictation. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


When the period ended the boys 
were still sitting in stony-faced 
silence. Not till they reached the 
corridor did they start coming to 
life. Once in the hall they gathered 
around, timidly at first, then al- 
most as confidently as American 
youngsters of like age. To break the 
ce, I reached into my coat pocket 
and took out a new pencil whose 
point needed sharpening. 

“Do you know where I can 
sharpen this?” I asked. 

The question was answered by 
a host of volunteers. “I fix,” said 
one. “I sharpen,” said a second. 
“Look, I have pencil sharpener,” 
said a plump youngster with a 
crew haircut. “I sharpen good.” 

I handed him the pencil—a large 
Russian model, all of eight inches 
long. He started to work, but each 
time the point was about perfect 
the lead broke. This produced 
widespread dissatisfaction among 
the group. Everyone now wanted 
to try his skill with the sharpener. 
The pencil passed from hand to 
hand, becoming visibly shorter by 
the minute. Finally, the remains 
were returned to me. What had 
been a formidable writing instru- 
ment had dwindled to a little stub 
of barely three inches. 

From this experience I concluded 
that boys will be boys no matter 
whether they are American, Rus- 
sian, Hindu, Indonesian, or Japan- 
ese. I concluded, also, that the old 
proverb, “Too many cooks spoil the 
soup, holds as true for the 
U.S.S.R. as for the English- i er 


ing world. 
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Today’s Considerations Are Different 


What Should We Know about Learning? 


Laura ZIRBES 
In Childhood Education 


YU} HATEVER accrues in the 


way of new knowledge about 
learning should be known and used 
as a basis for intelligent concern 
and action. It should also be used 
as a basis for the insightful inter- 
pretation of behavior and for the 
sound evaluation of developmen- 
tal guidance and curricular prac- 
tices. Many of the critics of mod- 
ern education fail to take this into 
account. They assume that what 
was approved in the days of little 
red schoolhouses provides prece- 
dent for current practices in to- 
day’s schools. 

Not only do today’s children live 
in quite a different world from that 
in which their parents and teach- 
ers grew up; they also face an un- 
precedented future, since the rate 
of social change and its impact on 
learning and living cannot be left 
out of account. Furthermore, 
there are cumulative implications 
in the recent findings of inquiries 
into human behavior, human de- 
velopment, human aspirations, and 
human relations. They constitute 
further challenges to continuing 
forward adjustment in provisions 
for child nurture and education. 
Instructional procedures which 
seek to “fix” ideas and automatize 
habits and skills without concern 
for flexibility and adaptivity are 
anachronistic. Learnings which are 
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open ended are far better suited 
to times like ours. 

The boys and girls of today have 
had contacts with the wide world. 
Theit experiences have been vital- 
ized and expanded, by advances in 
communication. Children whose 
play is permeated with the imagery 
and dynamism of the space-age 
are bound to find little to chal- 
lenge their potentialities in the dull 
routines projected by didactic in- 
structional materials. 

Today’s children may still be 
prepared for formal recitations and 
periodic tests by extrinsic motiva- 
tion and ground-covering assign- 
ments in required history tests. But 
these methods will not provide 
them with a base for liberal learn- 
ing—much less for scholarship, cit- 
izenship, or abiding interest in hu- 
man affairs. We should know that 
learning which is lacking in genu- 
ine involvement and intrinsic ap- 
peal is transient and superficial. - 
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Social learnings need to be vital- 
ized by life-relatedness and vivid 
imagery. They need to be enriched 
and broadened by identification 
with _ history-in- -the- making, by 
challenging contacts with the dy- 
namic ideas that have had notable 
impacts on human values and social 
living, and by acquaintance with 
treasured artifacts of the cultural 
heritage. 


MORE THAN LESSON LEARNING 


There are far more abundant re- 
sources for such enrichment than 
of old and they are 
much more accessible than they 
were in the days of yore. We 
should do much more to make 
sure that learning is not narrowed 
and improv — by adherents to 
“lesson learning” or by unenlight- 
ened conceptions " education and 
child development. We_ should 
know that early learnings contrib- 
ute much more to developing per- 
sonalities when they tap pertinent 
experiences and use today’s wealth 
of visual and literary materials to 
challenge potentialities and raise 
aspirations. So-called “basic” edu- 
cation which consists of passive 
submission to instruction in pre- 
organized subject matter is archaic 
and inappropriate for the most ac- 
tive, formative years. 

Persons who are insightfully con- 
cerned with human development 
and fulfillment know better than 
to advocate or trust such ap- 
proaches to learning. They know 
that direct, concrete experiences 
are the social contexts in which 


there were 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


children find meanings that set off 
thinking, understanding, and lan- 
guage development. Actual involve- 
ment in social interaction with 
peers is a spur to communication, 
visual and auditory discrimination, 
and motor skills. Purposeful effort 
reduces dependence and makes for 
autonomy and selfdirection. Chil- 
dren who have guided access to 
vital resources seek, gather, organ- 
ize, and use knowledge to satisfy 
their curiosity when it is 
aroused. They use observations, in- 
formation, and ideas creatively in 
their dramatic play and_ project 
them into other forms of expres- 
interaction, and communica- 


own 


sion, 


tion. What they learn in these ways 
comes alive. It not only registers in 
their memories—it is assimilated as 
vicarious experience which quick- 


ens their concerns and enlivens 


further learning. 
LEARN BY DOING 


Children learn by doing, by at- 
tempting to do what challenges 
them. Their “make-do” efforts may 
be crude at first but thev are flex- 
ible, adaptive, and developmental. 
Their skills are cumulative conse- 
quences of their “make-do” efforts. 
Thus the infant—before he can 
walk—attempts to get where he 
wants to go and achieves his pur- 
pose by creeping. He makes do 
with creeping. Then he manages to 
toddle, but he gives up both creep- 
ing and toddling after achieving 
increasing steadiness and rhythmic 
coordination functionally in walk- 
ing. All this proceeds without for- 
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mal exercises and without lessons. 
It is facilitated by well-timed, en- 
couraging guidance and by the 
satisfactions of increasing meas- 
ures of success. Similarly  self- 
feeding starts with sucking, but 
that leads to sipping and drinking. 
Skill with the use of utensils for 
eating develops from awkward, 
messy efforts which simulfaneously 
satisfy hunger and the early “do- 
it-vourself” urge. Wise guidance 
respects that urge. Here, too, 
learning is functional. Initial use is 
purposeful and satisfying long be- 
fore it is skillful. The young child’s 
effort is not skill centered. 

Babies do not learn to talk in 


systematic lessons. They come to’ 


use inflected speech and then ac- 
quire extensive oral vocabularies in 
their spontaneous communication 
and in dramatic play. This devel- 
opmental base of language learn- 
ings readies children for an ex- 


perience approach to reading and 
creative writing. But when read- 
ing is “taught” as a “subject” the 
children has 
failed to capitalize on the direct 


teacher of voung 


experience and prior language 
learnings of her pupils. 


VALUE OF EXPERIENCES 


Consider the child who learns 
the names of the primary colors by 
formal association of words with 
color patches. He gets “fixed,” 
narrow ideas about color but he 
misses the challenging opportuni- 
ties for wider associations and di- 
rect inferences from diverse first- 
hand experiences with color. But 
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the kindergarten child who dis- 
covered that his red and blue drops 
made purple when they ran to- 
gether did not have to wait a year 
or more for a formal lesson on 
color. Furthermore, he proceeded 
forthwith to “invent” other inter- 
esting color combinations and to 
enjoy them. 

Three children came to school 
early several days to “monkey” 
with saturated solutions to see 
whether they could “make” crys- 
tals. They learned to watch and 
wait in the true spirit of inquiry 
and to limit their tentative con- 
clusions in terms of their own find- 
ings. In the same room several 
others were experimenting with 
magnets. They, too, were not only 
finding things out for themselves 
but getting an experience back- 
ground for later science learnings. 
Instruction is often too formal and 
precipitate to build background or 
to foster free inquiry. 

Teachers need to become fami- 
liar with modern studies of learn- 
ing and of, action research. Then 
they come to understand that in- 
struction which requires children 
to be submissively conformative 
reduces their learning to a low level 
of compliance at the expense of in- 
tegrative effort and intelligent ini- 
tiative. Sound, unpressured devel- 
opmental guidance is integrative 
and conducive to outgoing, inter- 
active behavior and _ selfextension. 
Teachers who value these qualities 
are not likely to substitute re- 
sponses to directions for situational 
responses of learners. . 
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Doing the 
Right Things 


Easier 


The Other Side 


of Meanness 


Frep G. WALCOTT 


In Education 
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l EARS of farm life had for my 
father an educative effect that ex- 
pressed itself in homespun com- 
ments. “The more you lick, the 
more you can,” he said one day 
apropos of a neighbor’s misuse of 
his team. Speaking out of his long 
relationship with horses, he enun- 
ciated a principle that applies to 
people, to society, and to social in- 
stitutions like the school. He knew 
that by ignorant mistreatment we 
produce symptoms in the mis- 
treated that seem to call for more 
of the same mistreatment. If a par- 
ent punishes a child for crying, he 
thereby induces more crying, which 
calls for more and harsher punish- 
ment. 

Such phenomenons entail a vi- 
cious circle of intensifying cause 
and effect. As one wit put it, “They 
make us do the wrong things 
harder.” I myself started such a 
chain reaction in my first year as 
a high-school principal. I knew 
that one of my chief responsibili- 
ties was to maintain order in the 
school; I anticipated mischievous 
acts before thev actually happened, 
and so presented a stern and 
threatening mien. I suspected cer- 
tain pupils of malicious motives 
and kept a reproving eye on them. 
Soon the mischievous “under- 
ground” began to operate, and this 
seemed to me to call for even 
sterner repression. Any fool could 
see that I had assumed an unten- 
able position. The vicious circle 
that I had instituted continued to 
intensify itself. The end of such a 
relationship is stubborn conflict— 
if not actual defeat. 
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It is the obverse side of this prin- 
ciple that I wish to emphasize. 
Children tend to reflect back the 
same light we shed on them. They 
learn from us the color of their own 
humanity and reveal to us our own 
traits and convictions. I learned 
this lesson best while working with 
so-called “remedial” pupils. These 
young people had all the symp- 
toms of craft and deception, to- 
gether with the most irritating ways 
of attracting attention. 

One ill-favored boy came late 
into my class every day and osten- 


to him one day, “David, how 
would you like to take roll for 
me?” He came up and stood be- 
side me, facing the whole room, 
and I helped him with the diffi- 
cult names. His offensive manner 
disappeared from that day on and 
I had made a friend. 

As soon as they were assured of 
my kindness, these pupils revealed 
a shy but eager affection. “Are you 
going to teach this class next year?” 
one would ask. “If you are, I’m go- 
ing to take it again.” These chil- 
dren had turned on me the warm 


and human side of their nature. 
And so I found that I had come to 
love them. e 


tatiously slammed his books down 
on the desk. It finally occurred to 
me that he needed limelight. I said 


Both Sides of Politeness 


© The teacher returned to class with the exam papers and 
requested that all the students sit down. “If you stood up, 
it is conceivable that you might form a circle—in which 
case I might be arrested for maintaining a dope ring.”"— 
From Texas Outlook. 

© A teacher had the son of the town’s outstanding citizen 
and banker in her class. The boy cheated constantly in his 
daily work and on his examinations. Afraid to be blunt 
with his father, she finally wrote this remark on his re- 
port card: “Forging his way steadily ahead."—From The 
Educational Courier. 

¢ A letter written in a childish hand recently reached the 
Johannesburg Publicity Association, South Africa, from 
the U. S. A. It read: “Dear Sir, I hear that your country 
is famous for its diamonds. Please send me one small un- 
polished diamond. Thank you. P. S. Please send it soon.” 
¢ Preparing for a visit from the Archbishop, an orphan- 
age superintendent instructed his charges to address the 
primate either as “Your Grace” or “My Lord.” The dig- 
nitary arrived and asked one little fellow how old he was. 
Awed, the youngster replied, “My God, I’m ten.”—From 
Mississippi Educational Advance. 





Evidence from California T hat 


Typing Belongs in the Elementary Curriculum 
Leo B. Hart 


In Business Education World 


—- Monday, at Pondham 
Elementary School, the regular cur- 
riculum is ignored. Each fifth-, 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grader 
. spends his day taking a program of 
seven electives that he has chosen 
from the 21 electives that make up 
_ the Monday class schedule. Typing 
is one of these. Every child in this 
school has an opportunity to learn 
to type, and 99 percent of them 
take it. 

One could hardly label these 
Monday electives “frills.” Num- 
bered among them are such re- 


vered subjects as algebra, geom- 
etry, chemistry, physics, biology, 
Spanish, and drafting. A glance at 


this curriculum should convince 
even the most skeptical that this 
is no run-of-the-mill country school. 
Truly, it is not. And this unique 
curriculum is no temporary fad at 
Pondham. It has been in operation 
at this little school since 1948 and 
gives promise of continuing for 
years to come. 

Typing is one of the most popu- 
lar subjects in this “Monday pro- 
gram.” The first year the program 
went into effect, the Pondham 
Board of Trustees purchased 12 
new standard office typewriters. 
The enrolment was so heavy that 
we had to rent four more machines 
the first year. The enrolment has 
remained at capacity every year, so 
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we eventually purchased the four 
“rentals.” The school already had 
a portable that has been pushed 
into service as often as the enrol- 
ment demanded. It has_ been 
pushed hard. 

We do not use the customary 
small typing tables. We took some 
old tables about eight feet long 
and 30 inches wide, remodeled 
them, and put three machines on 
each one. There is ample space be- 
side each machine for a typing 
book, and plenty of practice paper 
is always available on the shelf in 
front of the typewriters. 

The seven 40-minute Monday 
typing classes average about 16 
students and accommodate al] the 
children enrolled from the four 
upper grades. We have never sep- 
arated the students by grade or 
age so each class usually includes 
students from all four grades, and 
ages range from 10 to 13. Each 
student works on his own lesson 
and travels at his own speed. Stu- 
dents use the same textbook that 
is used in the local high school, 


s 
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and their speed tests are the same 
standardized tests that the high 
school uses. 

There are no scheduled typing 
practice periods, but the children 
are welcome to use the machines 
during any of their free periods, as 
well as before school and at noon- 
time. They are also permitted to 
leave class to type papers, includ- 
ing articles for their newspaper 
and copy for their yearbook. This 
room is never locked. Since it dou- 
bles as a teachers’ workroom (for 
typing of lesson plans, and so 
forth), it is not uncommon to find 
all machines in use any day of the 
week. There is no teacher on duty 
in this room during these free prac- 
tice periods. 

Students usually begin typing in 


the fifth grade and they are likely 
to continue for four years. Al- 
though some do better than others, 
of course, the general group accom- 
plishment is very good, and the 


achievements of some _ individual 
students are remarkable. The de- 
sire to excel is a natural outgrowth 
of the work. It is the students’ de- 
termination to improve their own 
achievement, rather than to beat 
classmates, that works wonders. 
Typing, however, does become a 
competitive affair the last month 
of school as the best typists strive 
to top each other in a race for 
“honors.” 


NON-TEACHER TEACHERS 


During the first years of this pro- 
gram, classes were taught by 
upper-grade teachers, each of 
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whom taught a period or two of 
typing and completed her day’s as- 
signment by teaching other elec- 
tives. Now one teacher is emploved 
to teach all typing classes. Two 
young mothers who live in the com- 
munity have filled this posi- 
tion successively—and successfully. 
Each is a graduate of the local ele- 
mentary school and each was a 
secretarial major in high school; 
neither attended college. Each had 
secretarial experience, and each 
has done a superb job of teaching 
the classes. 

Each year the caliber of the typ- 
ing classes improves. In the begin- 
ning, students attained speeds of 
15 to 20 words a minute. Last year 
a seventh-grade girl set a record 
of 71, an eighth-grade girl did 69, 
two sixth-graders reached 62, and 
two fifth-graders did 40. 


VALUE IS RECOGNIZED 


At Pondham we believe typing 
belongs in the elementary school. 
Letters and verbal comments from 
graduates indicate that typing has 
been a most valuable help to them. 
They say it aided them in their 
high-school spelling and composi- 
tion assignments and that it helped 
them get better grades in all sub- 
jects in which written work was a 
factor. They now make good use 
of it in their correspondence and 
in business. A symposium of our 
graduates agreed that typing had 
been of more value to them than 
any other subject they had taken 
in the course of their elementary- 
school education. ° 





How Can We Get Students up to Cloud Nine? 


Meeting Reality in the Classroom 


Cart A. BROWN 
In The English Journal 


mi V/s ANY English teachers have 
come to realize that there is very 
little relation between the litera- 
ture they teach and the material 
which many students will read 
after graduation. Sometimes this 
gap is so large that it is never 
bridged and the student’s school 
experiences have no relation to his 
real life. In other words, for every 
adult who continues to read the 
type of literature to which he is 
introduced in high school, there are 
probably several hundred who, in 
their adult life, read nothing but 
popular paperbacks and maga- 
zines. 

Habits of reading certain specific 
publications are often fixed even 
before high-school age. It seems 
more logical to start where the 
student is, and then work up 
from there instead of always to 
talk about an unobtainable dream 
castle in the skies which is too 
fairylike and unreal to have any 
connection with the actual events 
of his future everyday life. 

With this in mind we conducted 
at Northern High School a unit de- 
voted to the study of available cur- 
rent magazines. The results of this 
unit were not only enlightening but 
amazing. 

It was noticeable that some of 
the most disinterested students 
were avid readers of lurid and sen- 
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sational “pulp” magazines which 
were often the only reading mater- 
ial available in their homes, some- 
times even lovingly provided by 
the parents for the children on the 
theory that they furnished needed 
moral and sex education. 

To learn—as we did from 100 
eleventh-grade students—that the 
magazines they read regularly in- 
clude—near the top of the list— 
some of the more lurid magazines 
published was astonishing to the 
more cloistered members of the 
teaching staff. Although the list 
did include several of the more 
popular respected magazines, it 
was, as a whole, obviously not one 
which would have been prepared 
by English teachers. 

The next step following the sur- 
vey was to hold a discussion in the 
participating classes. Students were 
asked to think carefully and then 
list their reasons for reading any 
magazine, and to include their 
reasons for reading their own fav- 
orites. Reasons were combined and 
condensed. It appeared that these 
students read magazines: to learn 
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the news, domestic and foreign; 
for entertainment (just to “kill” 
time); for information; for instruc- 
tion in skills; to have imaginative 
experiences; to gain understand- 
ing of other people; for help in 
forming opinions; for advice in 
solving social problems (personal 
and group); and for self help to 
better health, success, and voca- 
tional advancement. Illustrations 
were brought out during the dis- 
cussions showing how these aims 
could be realized in specific situ- 
ations. 

The next step was to distribute 
to all members of the classes a copy 
of a recent Saturday Evening Post 
magazine. (The Post was. selected 
for this study because, even 
though it is a recognized adult 


publication, it seems to have a 
wide variety of features which ap- 
peal to the genuine interests of the 
high-school students and also be- 
cause it is consistently free from 
the cheaper type of humor and 


questionable advertising.) The 
class period was then used to list 
the various types of materials 
which go into the makeup of the 
magazines. 

These were discussed and listed 
as follows: cover, art, index, cost 
as related to value received, stor- 
ies and articles by qualified auth- 
ors, advertising, poetry, illustra- 
tions for stories and articles, jokes, 
cartoons, and special features. 

Next a period was devoted to 
the selection of one sample story 
for intensive study. Then an ar- 
ticle of special interest was read 
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and studied. Following this, other 
editions were examined and dis- 
cussed with emphasis on the scope 
and variety of interests and mater- 
ials covered. It was at this point 
that students borrowed copies to 
continue reading entirely of their 
own accord. 

Advertising was the next study 
undertaken. The tricks and skills 
of the advertising writers were 
noted as the examples were exam- 
ined for such qualities as origin- 
ality, integrity, color, brevity, hu- 
mor, slogans, catch phrases, beauty 
and luxury appeal. To provide ac- 
tive creative participation, students 
were assigned the task of writing 
a magazine advertisement for a 
new product not yet on the mar- 
ket (an invention of the teacher). 
This actual attempt to produce an 
“ad” made the problems of adver- 
tising much more real and gave the 
teacher a chance to point out the 
ethics of false and elaborate claims 
that are all too common in the 
“pulp” materials many of them had 
been reading. 

Other periods were devoted to 
reading and sharing orally the hu- 
morous special features, listing new 
words added to vocabularies, dis- 
covering new and broader interests, 
and perceiving values more appar- 
ent in better materials. 

As a test all students were asked 
to rate the two best magazines in 
their own opinions, considering all 
the features listed previously, and 
to explain why they selected any 
favorite one. These comments 
showed a marked increase in ana- 
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lytic skill and frequently a change 
of attitudes and interests. 

Culture comes slowly at best. 
But it does not come at all to a 
person who never contacts it on a 
level that he can understand. I 
have long believed that the an- 
cient literary masters are likely to 
be a little moldy for the young 
readers of today, who live in a 
modern city and have only a very 
limited relation to an_ historical 
English background. Students are 
not necessarily “stupid” because 
they are more interested in a star 


methods of “pitching woo.” For 
every English teacher who dotes on 
the story of Prometheus, a thous- 
and modern youngsters want to 
know the thrilling story of the 
satellites. Should we insist that 
they wade through a million pages 
of mythology before they read one 
word about modern medicine or 
the conquest of the Arctic by a 
modern Nautilus? 

Should we help them to take one 
real step forward, or concentrate 
entirely on moving them from our 
own cloud nine to cloud ten, as- 


suming that we can get them to 
that cloud nine in the first place? ¢ 


baseball player's successful tech- 
nique than in Romeo's antique 


a being tormented by memories of “confusion” 
worse confounded” on final examination papers . . . I 
think I have found the solution to all our pedagogic 
troubles. If “much learning doth make thee mad,” a small 
tasty sample of facts scrambled in advance might restore 
our sanity. Starting with errors, would not the average 
student wind up with correct answers through sheer 
perversity? Following a priori reasoning, isn’t it obvious that 
by a process of skillful scrambling of the facts we wish to 
teach, we can arrive at something closer to the truth than 
anything heretofore achieved. Every teacher of English 
will know how to begin. Here are a few concrete sug- 
gestions for next semester’s plan book: In teaching The 
Ancient Mariner, admit defeat before you start and call it 
“Silas Mariner.” . . . Admit that Charles Dickens was really 
a woman. In his (her) famous novel, “Twice-Told Tales 
of Two Cities,” Sidney Carlton dies saying, “I only regret 
that I have but one life to give to my country”... In 
composition, let us end the farce of a topic sentence and a 
well-developed paragraph. Stream of consciousness will 
serve to enlighten the teacher and straighten out the mental 
kinks in the adolescent. It won't be any more confusing 
than the themes now submitted that begin so bravely and 
end so far from the original goal—Ethel K. Harte in The 
Clearing House. 





Encouraging Growth of Student Teachers 


Student Teachers Try Action Research 


ALEx F. PERRODIN 


In The Journal of Teacher Education 


<—*T is important that the stu- 
dent teacher be given an opportun- 
ity to test theory in action, to help 
him to discover his own strengths 
and weaknesses as a teacher, and 
to develop some competences that 
will bolster his selfconfidence as he 
goes on to “real” teaching. 

Recently, in an effort to encour- 
age individuality and at the same 
time to contribute to the develop- 
ment of problem-solving skills, su- 
pervisory personnel at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia encouraged ele- 
mentary-school student teachers to 
trv a simplified version of action 
research. The following are exam- 
ples of brief summaries taken from 
student accounts of their experi- 
ences: 


EXAMPLE 1 


Grade Level: First. 

Problem: How can I obtain in- 
formation concerning this group of 
children which will aid me in im- 
proving my teaching with this 
group? 

Hypothesis: If a survey is made 
of reading and television interests, 
this information will serve as a 
guide to improve my teaching. 

Action Taken: (1) Studied cumu- 
lative records to determine socio- 
economic status and _ intellectual 
ability of children involved in 
study; (2) developed an interview 
guide containing questions about 
reading and television interests; 
(3) interviewed the 22  first- 
graders using this guide; and (4) 
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tabulated these data and attempted 
to draw implications for teaching. 

Findings and Evaluation: (1) 
Found information on books chil- 
dren had at home, children’s inter- 
ests in these books, magazines in 
the home, and indications of inter- 
est in parts of newspapers; (2) 
children indicated interest in books 
with color pictures, yet some pre- 
ferred to read or hear the story 
without looking at pictures; (3) 
boys preferred animal and western 
stories but girls preferred fairy 
tales and travel; (4) all children 
had TV at home; viewing habits 
varied greatly, but comedies and 
westerns were their favorite types 
of programs; and (5) this infor- 
mation enabled the student teach- 
er to become better acquainted 
with her class group and served as 
a valuable guide to her planning of 
learning experiences. 


EXAMPLE 2 


Grade Level: Second 
months of school year). 

Problem: What teaching proce- 
dures and materials should be used 
with the advanced group of chil- 
dren who completed the second- 
grade basic reading program by 
the end of March? 

Hypothesis: If these children 
are guided in reading books of their 
own choice, they will continue to 
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gain in reading skills and will de- 
velop further interest in reading. 

Action Taken: (1) Both student 
teacher and supervising teacher 
read widely available materials on 
“individualized reading programs”; 
(2) collected books from a variety 
of sources; (3) made plans for and 
explained proposed program to 
children; (4) prepared individual 
record sheets entitled “My Read- 
ing Record”; (5) allowed minimum 
of 30 minutes per day for individ- 
ualized reading and _ developed 
with the children guides to selec- 
tion, reading, reporting, and re- 
cording. 

Findings and Evaluation: (1) 
The 12 students involved read more 
books in 20 days than the entire 
class of 25 pupils had read in the 
previous nine weeks; (2) children 
and teachers were very enthusias- 
tic about this type of reading pro- 
gram; (3) children improved in 
ability to select books that they 
could read independently; (4) 
other children became more inter- 
ested in reading; (5) teacher and 
student teacher plan to continue 
this procedure in combination with 
the standard basal reading pro- 
gram. 


EXAMPLE 3 


Grade Level: Fourth. 

Problem: How can I best help to 
improve the reading of the slow 
reading group? 

Hypothesis: If children are pro- 
vided with interesting reading ma- 
terials at their reading level and 
are given daily guided instruction 
in word recognition skills, they will 
gain confidence and skill in read- 
ing. 

Action Taken: (1) Checked on 
children’s reading-grade  place- 
ments and ability levels; (2) pro- 
vided basic reading materials at 
their reading levels; (3) used 
teacher’s guide materials from pub- 
lishers of basic reading series to 


aid in developing daily plans; (4) 
used phonics, recordings, and ac- 
companying cards in relation to 
daily reading program; and (5) 
developed daily mimeographed 
teaching and drill materials. 
Findings and Evaluation: (1) 
Through conferences, teacher ob- 
servation, and_ teacher-prepared 
tests, evaluation of children’s prog- 
ress was continuous; and (2) chil- 
dren gained in confidence, they 
gave evidence of improved attitudes 
toward reading, and scores on 
teacher-prepared reading-achieve- 
ment tests showed improvement. 


EXAMPLE 4 


Grade Level: Third. 

Problem: How can the tape re- 
corder contribute to a sound educa- 
tional program? 

Hypothesis: If a tape recording 
is made of parts of a unit of work, 
children will be helped to improve 
in their writing and speaking. 

Action Taken: (1) The student 
teacher planned with the pupils 
for a program based on the on- 
going unit theme; (2) children 
wrote paragraphs from which se- 
lections were made for the record- 
ing; (3) children of varying abili- 
ties were selected to do the record- 
ing; and (4) the tape was played 
back for group evaluation. 

Findings and Evaluation: (1) 
All ability levels took part and pro- 
fited from the experience; (2) chil- 
dren were enthusiastic in their de- 
sire to improve writing and speak- 
ing; (3) all children had an op- 
portunity to learn from the shar- 
ing of information; and (4) the 
student teacher gained new in- 
sights into behavior of the chil- 
dren involved. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


Several other  action-research 
projects were developed by stu- 
dent teachers and their supervisors. 
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An interesting one was used in a 
first grade to help in the preven- 
tion of mental-health problems. 
Another in a fourth grade was de- 
vised to encourage natural curios- 
ity of children in such a way as to 
contribute to a planned school pro- 
gram. This one involved the selec- 
tion by fourth-grade children of 
the “Mystery of the Week.” It 
grew out of questions raised in sev- 
eral of their classes. Written on the 
blackboard was the heading “Mys- 
tery of the Week,” and the “mys- 
teries” included “How much is one 
peso?” suggested from a filmstrip 
of Mexico; “How was soap made 
in olden days?” from a story read 
by one reading group; and “Why 
do we observe Valentine’s day?” 
from a class discussion of the need 
for a Valentine box. The children 
were encouraged to act as detec- 
tives and to try to obtain clues pro- 
viding answers to questions such 
as these, but kept the answers to 
themselves until the end of the 
week. 

These action-research examples 
are not suggested as substitutes for 
a planned research program. Neith- 
er are they intended to take prior- 
ity over the primary functions of 
a student-teaching experience. But 
they have provided an opportunity 
to encourage the growth of the 
student teacher as an individual, 
and they have given him an op- 


portunity to try something not or- 
dinarily associated with the super- 
vising teacher's successful proce- 
dures. 

Careful preplanning with both 
the college supervisor and the su- 
pervising teacher was done to avoid 
any threat to the security of the 
established procedures of the su- 
pervising teacher. At the same time 
both student teacher and super- 
vising teacher have had an oppor- 
tunity to develop a better under- 
standing of the basic skills of ac- 
tion research. They have been sen- 
sitized to problems of teaching; 
helped to define these problems; 
enabled to state hunches as hypo- 
theses; provided with some oppor- 
tunity to test these beliefs and 
then to try ways of evaluating the 
findings and the procedures that 
were used. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed 
to determine whether the learn- 
ings involved in these experiences 
will be tried again in the solving 
of new problems as the students 
continue in the teaching profession. 
However, it is hoped that the in- 
terest which has developed, the 
skills that have been obtained, and 
the satisfactions which have ac- 
crued from solving small prob- 
lems will give the neophyte suffi- 
cient confidence and understand- 
ing of a useful method to attack 
larger problems as they arise. ¢ 


7D EACHING is a lot like fishing. Sometimes they bite 
and sometimes they don’t. A lot depends on the kind of 
lure you use.—James Humphrey, University of Maryland. 





Essentially Perceptual Learning 
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The Process of Reading 


Guy T. BusweELL 


In The Reading Teacher 


: children first enter 


school they have already learned 
to communicate through speech. 
The process of learning to read 
can best be understood by relating 
it to the nature of speech and to 
the experiences which children 
have had in learning to speak. 
Psychologically, the processes of 
speech and reading are quite simi- 
lar, the difference being mainly in 
the sense avenue through which 
the verbal stimuli are received. 
When children enter school they 
have an oral vocabulary of several 
thousand words. They have learned 
to distinguish very small differ- 
ences in word sounds. They have 
learned that the ideas expressed in 
speech depend on the serial order 
in which the words are spoken. 
And they have attained a degree 
of skill in listening that enables 
them to understand speech at the 
usual rate of adult conversation. 
The essential differences be- 
tween knowing how to read and 
how to understand oral speech is 


the substitution of visual percep- 
tion of printed verbal symbols for 
the auditory impression of the 
same symbols when spoken. The 
thoughts expressed are the same, 
the vocabulary is the same, and 
the word order is the same. The 
new problem in reading is to learn 
to recognize the visual symbols 
with accuracy and_ reasonable 
speed. 

The unit in reading material is 
the same as the unit in speech, 
namely, the word. The first prob- 
lem in learning to read is to rec- 
ognize these printed symbols and 
to relate them to the corresponding 
speech symbols. The early Ameri- 
can schools failed to see this essen- 
tial relationship and instead intro- 
duced reading by teaching first the 
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letters of the alphabet, then syl- 
lables, regardless of whether or not 
they were meaningful, and finally 
whole words and phrases. How- 
ever, studies using a tachistoscope 
have shown that familiar words can 
be recognized about as quickly as 
individual letters or syllables, and 
that short phrases of familiar words 
can be recognized almost as read- 
ilv as single words. 


WORD PATTERNS 


The effect of the extensive re- 
search of this type has been to em- 
phasize that reading deals with 
word patterns rather than with in- 
dividual letters or syllables. To be 
sure, in initial learning of new 
words, attention may need to be 
given to the sequence of certain let- 
ters and syllables, but when the 
child has learned thoroughly to 
recognize a word, the relationship 
of length of word and difficulty 
disappears. Learning a word is not 
a matter of getting the meaning 
from the sum of the letters or syl- 
lables, but rather from learning to 
recognize it as a whole much as 
one learns to recognize a person. 
The appearance of words should 
be learned so thoroughly that, dur- 
ing the process of reading, only a 
minimum of attention needs to be 
given to these details. 

Tachistoscopic research has 
shown that it is easily possible to 
recognize a familiar word in one- 
hundredth of a second. But it does 
not follow that a person can recog- 
nize 100 words in one second. 
Reading is not a process of rapid 
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recognition of one word after an- 
other. Rather, it is a process of fus- 
ing the meaning of single words 
into a sequence of meaning. The 
total act of reading is, therefore, a 
combination of the visual recogni- 
tion and the central thought pro- 
cesses that are stimulated by them. 

This complex act is sometimes 
separated into the mechanics of 
reading and comprehension. This 
may be a convenient way to ana- 
lyze the total reading process pro- 
vided one understands clearly that 
both are necessary for the com- 
plete act of reading. Several stud- 
ies of oral reading in the first grade 
have shown that pupils sometimes 
carry on the process of word- 
calling without any apparent com- 
prehension of the fused thought 
content. 


RATE OF READING 


During the past 30 years there 
has been wide interest in reading. 
And today the fact that an increas- 
ing number of young people con- 
tinue their education beyond high 
school is focusing new attention on 
rate of reading. However, in spite 
of interest and research into me- 
chanics and methods there is little 
evidence of the application of these 
in such a’ way as to increase the 
rate of reading among students. 
Yet, the demands of college pro- 
grams continue to put an even 
greater strain on the slow reader. 
The usual rate of reading non- 
technical material at the end of 
the elementary school is about 250 
words per minute, while for col- 
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lege students the average rate is 
about 300 words. This smallness of 
the increase beyond the rate of the 
elementary school is a cause of 
much concern, particularly in view 
of the selective character of the col- 
lege population. 


RESEARCH ON RATE 


There has been a great deal of 
research on methods of increasing 
rate of reading. One method has 
been to use flash cards or tachisto- 
scopes to induce quicker percep- 
tion of printed words. By and large, 
the results have been disappoint- 
ing. In an attempt to deal with rate 
of reading in a more functional 
situation, various methods have 
been devised to stimulate and con- 
trol rate. Of the different methods 
used to present successive parts of 
a line at controlled rates, the Har- 
vard reading films are perhaps the 
best known. 

More recently, attention 
shifted to methods of exposing, or 
covering, successive lines of a 
printed page by mechanical devices 
which make possible the exposure 
of material to be read at whatever 
rate is desired. The results from 
these methods have indicated that 
rate, without loss of comprehension, 
can be increased far beyond the 
rates usually obtained in school 
classes. Evidence from eye-move- 
ment records taken at the end of 
such training shows that the prin- 
cipal change has been in span of 
recognition rather than in duration 
of fixations. A gain of 50 percent 
in span of recognition is usually ac- 
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companied by gains of not more 
than 10 percent in speed of recog- 
nition. 

There have been extreme claims 
for gains in rate of reading that go 
quite beyond the credulity of ser- 
ious researchers, but there is well 
substantiated evidence from re- 
search on rate of reading that 
leaves little room for doubt that a 
sizeable increase in rate without 


loss in comprehension could be 


achieved if schools were to at- 
tempt it seriously. There is no sup- 
port in research for the popular no- 
tion that the slow reader is super- 
ior in comprehension. 

An increase in rate by even 25 
percent by the end of high school 
would be of incalculable value to 
those who go on to college and 
would make possible increased 
breadth of information and ideas 
for those who leave school. More 
serious research on rate is needed, 
but studies now available indicate 
that, at the college level, rate of 
reading may be forced from 100 to 
300 words per minute above the 
reader’s present rate without a 
break in the level of tested com- 
prehension. 


THE BASIC PROBLEM 


In the writer’s view, the teach- 
ing of reading is basically a prob- 
lem of visual perception. The first 
goal is to enable the child to derive 
meaning from printed verbal sym- 
bols at the same level of functional 
efficiency that he has already at- 
tained in getting meanings from 
spoken words. The child has 
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learned to interpret speech at a 
functional level before entering 
school. The first obligation of the 
reading class is to produce this 
same efficiency with respect to the 
visual perception of print. There 
is no substitute for this ability; this 
is a first obligation. The process of 
learning to read is the process of 
doing just this. 

Other aspects of reading are less 
important until basic reading abil- 
ity is achieved. The school has so 
often cluttered its program of read- 
ing with secondary objectives, some 
of them of admitted value, that the 
primary objective of teaching read- 
ing is not achieved. The writer has 
had in his college classes students 
of unquestioned intelligence who 
were slow, clumsy readers because 


their basic reading ability was per- 
mitted to level off too soon. On 
tests of basic reading they scored 
below sixth-grade norms. 
Learning to read a foreign lan- 
guage is a parallel case of percep- 
tual learning. If I want to learn to 
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read the Russian language, my first 
task is to learn the words when 
they are printed in Russian and to 
associate them with their mean- 
ings. My goal is to learn these 
words in their various forms so 
well that I can read them at the 
same rate as I read my vernacular. 
I do not need to be taught how to 
think, or how to solve problems, or 
how to spell, or how to improve my 
personality by reading Russian, or 
what the great classics of Russian 
literature are. These may be good, 
but they do not teach me to read 
Russian. I already know how to 
read, but not in the Russian lan- 
guage. 

The reading process is basically 
this kind of perceptual learning. 
The school needs to know how to 
accomplish it more effectively. The 
present intellectual climate is more 
favorable to basic research on 
methods of teaching reading than 
has been the case for three dec- 
ades. Reading would be served by 
some singleness of purpose. ° 


Children and Adult Reading 


¢ It would be an amazing revelation to the public in gen- 
eral if they knew that about one-third of our children 
could learn to read well and easily without any instruction 
whatever, and that a large fraction of this group have ac- 
tually done that before entering school. It would perhaps 
be equally disturbing to point out that a less fortunate 
third would have extraordinary difficulty, no matter what 
teacher or system we devise.—Donald N. Nelson in The 
Clearing House. 

© The average businessman is said to read 250 words a 


minute, but to comprehend only 75 percent of what he 
reads.—From The Journal of Business Education. 





== With Education in Washington ~~ 


THE EpuUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Grants-in-Aid Wins.—When the 
U. S. Senate began debating feder- 
al aid to education on February 3, 
four major ideas were competing 
for approval. 

The first of these was that the 
U. S. government help underwrite 
education by relinquishing to the 
states certain taxes which have in 
recent years been taken over by 
Washington. There is the tax on 
cigarettes, for example, and the tax 
on local telephone service. Return 
these to the states, argued Senator 
Cotton (R., N.H.), and there will 
be no need for the federal gov- 
ernment to make further grants to 
support public education. The 
senators rejected this one. 

The second idea also sought to 
avoid direct grants to the states. It 
was based on the White House 
plan of encouraging local school 
districts to market their bonds. It 
was presented to the Senate as the 
Dirksen amendment, because Sen- 
ator Dirksen (R., Ill.) was chosen 
by the Administration to lead the 
fight for its adoption. The Senate 
rejected it. Senator Cooper (R., 
Ky.) and Javits (R., N. Y.) then 
tried a variation. They proposed 
that over a four-year period the 
federal government shall meet the 
payments of interest and principal 
on one-half of the bonds which a 
school district may issue—to the 
extent of $1 billion a year in each 
of four years. “As a result, $4 bil- 
lion of school construction could 


be started in the four-year period,” 
Mr. Javits said. Again the senators 
said no. 

The third idea was that Congress 
simply authorize sums from year 
to year (the amounts might vary, 
depending on the condition of the 
U. S. budget) and let the states 
decide how to spend their allot- 
ments. Senator Magnuson (R., 
Wash.) argued that this would 
circumvent such sticky issues as 
aid for parochial schools, aid for 
auxiliary services, and the desegre- 
gation problem. “The states know 
their educational needs,” Mr. Mag- 
nuson argued. “The states can do 
what they wish to do (with the 
funds) legally under their constitu- 
tions.” This concept, too, was de- 
feated. 

It was the fourth idea which won 
out. Under this concept, the Sen- 
ate specified not only the amount 
of the grants but their duration 
and specific purpose. 

In summary, the Senate decided 
to stick to the traditional grants- 
in-aid-pattern, earmarking and con- 
trolling the sums that are to go 
from Washington to the states for 
educational purposes. 


“A Proud Moment.’—Despite 
the sharpness and complexity of 
the debate, it took the Senate only 
two days to approve its version of 
a federal-aid bill. Washington ob- 
servers were surprised not only by 
the expeditious action but also by 
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the broad terms of the legislation. 

The measure which the Senate 
approved was known technically as 
S. 8, as amended, and the amend- 
ments are of vital importance. The 
measure provides grants for both 
school construction and _ teacher 
salaries for a period of two years, 
costing $1,800,000,000. The final 
vote on the measure was 51-34. In 
the yeas column were to be found 
such stalwarts as Senators Johnson 
(D., Tex.), Kennedy (D., Mass.), 
Fulbright (D., Ark.), and Humph- 
rey (D., Minn.). Senate majority 
leader Johnson credited three other 
senators for the success of legisla- 
tion. After saying “this is a very 


proud moment for the Senate,” Mr. 
Johnson commended the _leader- 
ship of Senators McNamara (D., 


Mich.), Clark (D., Pa.), and Mon- 
roney (D., Okla.). The legislation 
is now popularly known as the Mc- 
Namara-Clark-Monroney bill. 

When the Senate debate started, 
it had before it a rather narrow 
piece of legislation. It provided 
only for school construction grants. 
But under the rules of debate, the 
Senate was under obligation to 
weigh many amendments. The 
most important of these were pro- 
posed by Senator Cotton, Senators 
Cooper and Javits, and Senator 
Dirksen. Each was rejected because 
they provided either unorthodox 
approaches to financing education 
or were unpalatable to the Demo- 
cratic majority. 

The amendments which were ac- 
cepted were those by Senators 
Clark and Monroney. The result 
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was a piece of legislation which, 
although orthodox in its approach, 
could be far reaching in results. 
The big point, of course, is that the 
Senate has committed itself to help- 
ing school districts not only build 
more classrooms but raise teacher 
salaries. 

Federal-aid proponents now turn 
to the House. There it is freely pre- 
dicted that House policy-makers 
will rewrite the bill, toning it 
down. There are also predictions 
that should the bill pass the House, 
its terms will cover only school con- 
struction. A more liberal bill is 
under threat of a Presidential veto 
should it reach the White House. 


What Are Our Goals?—The goals 
that America should strive for in 
this decade—including the goals of 
education—are under study in 
Washington. Two items are worth 
noting: 

1. The Commission on National 
Goals has begun its work under a 
Presidential directive asking that 
“the panel develop a broad outline 
of national objectives and _pro- 
grams for the next decade and 
longer.” 

2. The Educational 
Commission, meanwhile, is “re- 
writing the goals of American edu- 
cation,” an NEA official revealed. 

The discussion over goals is also 
being carried on informally around 
Washington luncheon and confer- 
ence tables. Among the personages 
stirring “the great debate” is 70- 
year-old Walter Lippmann, the 
columnist, who poses such ques- 
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tions as: “Is America devoting too 
much of its resources to consumer 
goods and services and not enough 
to public services such as education 
and health? Where is the sense of 
national purpose in our society 
when we spend more money and 
energy on creating shinier tailfins 
while allowing schools to deter- 
iorate?” 

These and related problems will 
come before the Goals Commission. 
Its chairman is Dr. H. M. Wris- 
ton, former Brown University pres- 
ident. Working with Dr. Wriston 
will be James B. Conant, former 
president of Harvard; James R. 
Killian, Jr. of M. I. T.; Clark Kerry, 
University of California; as well as 
leaders of labor, industry, and so- 
cial services. 

Education’s goals are definitely 
in the Commission’s sphere of inter- 
est. In fact, the idea for a Goals 
Commission first came to Mr. Eis- 
enhower when he was concerned 
with public-school problems. He re- 
ferred to this idea publicly for the 
first time in his 1959 State of the 
Union Message. At that time he 
said: “We must have teachers of 
competence. To obtain and hold 
them we need standards.” 

When asked to explain at a sub- 
sequent press conference, Mr. Eis- 
enhower said: 

“Now, let me give you just one 
or two examples. I happen to know 
of one school district near Chicago 
where a very dedicated group of 
citizens went to work to make cer- 
tain that their teachers were prop- 
erly paid. The maximum salary of 


a qualified high-school teacher in 
that school became $10,000. And 
pretty soon it was picked up by 
the districts and the quality of 
teaching, the morale of the teach- 
er, and of the students and every- 
body else went up high, very high. 

“We have teachers for a pur- 
pose ... They are... . not an end 
in themselves . . . We've got to 
think whether we should have com- 
pletely classical or whether we 
should center on science alone. We 
must get a standard that brings us 
a well-rounded student.” At the 
same press conference, Mr. Eisen- 
hower said that he was trying to 
get together a “panel on national 
standards and goals.” 

It took Mr. Eisenhower more 
than 12 months to create the Goals 
Commission; and it may take that 
long or longer for the group to 
prepare its report. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission may take as long to pub- 
lish its conclusions. A spokesman 
for the EPC said that although its 
members are now involved in try- 
ing to decide “what the controlling 
purposes of education are, the edu- 
cators are far from agreement.” It 
is not difficult to set down all the 
purposes which American schools 
and colleges should pursue, the 
spokesman said. But the fine point 
before the Policies Commission is 
to set up educational priorities for 
the decade. This task may not be 
completed until 1961, or later. 


Doomed?—The requirement that 
students getting federal loans under 
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the National Defense Education 
Act must sign an anti-Communist 
affidavit appears doomed—if the 
weight of educators’ opinion means 
anything. 

The opposition to this “label of 
discrimination” against students is 
growing in strength. More than 
half a hundred colleges and uni- 
versities have either protested the 
affidavit provision or have with- 
drawn from the federal-loans pro- 
gram because of it. Major educa- 
tional association groups, including 
the American Association of Land 
Grant Colleges, American Council 
on Education, and the National Ed- 
ucation Association, are also against 
it. President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Flemming have added 
their prestige to the effort seeking 
to end the provision. 

But only Congress can make the 
change. In the Senate, the senti- 
ment is strong for repeal. This is 
reflected in the large support (still 
unofficial) given to a measure by 
Senator Kennedy (D., Mass.) seek- 
ing to strike the affidavit provision 
from the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

Although Senator Kennedy is 
not certain of victory, he is assured 
of a brisk debate on his measure. 
The question has been placed on 
the Senate calendar for a vote as 
soon as that body clears civil 
rights legislation. 

Despite the fact that a majority 
of Democratic senators and Re- 
publican administration leaders op- 
pose the affidavit, its ultimate re- 
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peal will require a sharp battle. 
Here’s why: 

A hard core of senators will fight 
for its retention. Senators Mundt 
(S. D.), Bridges (N. H.), and 
Dirksen (Ill.), for example, be- 
lieve that there is nothing wrong 
with requiring a student to swear 
that he does not believe in, does 
not belong to, and does not support 
organizations that want to over- 
throw the U. S. government by 
force. “In fact, they should be 
honored to be so singled out,” 
Senator Bridges said on one oc- 
casion. Many Congressmen support 
this view. They have a leader in 
Chairman Graham A. Barden, of 
the House Education and Labor 
Committee, who is on record with 
these words: “I will resist with 
everything that is within me the 
removal of that provision.” 

Another factor complicating the 
removal of the affidavit provision 
is its link with the “positive” oath 
of allegiance, also required by the 
Defense Education Act. The latter 
requirement is not as objectionable 
either to many students or to col- 
lege officials. Senator Kennedy’s 
bill would not affect the oath. But 
in any debate on the question, af- 
fidavit and oath become confused. 
Senator Russell (D., Ga.) has said: 

“We are rather old-fashioned 
people in my part of the country. 
The children stand up in the 
schools—there is no law against it 
yet—and pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States, and to 
the Republic for which it stands, 
and so forth. It seems to me that 
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the loyalty oath and affidavit are of 
the same nature.” 

Most educators see it differently. 
Referring to both the oath of al- 
legiance and the affidavit, Yale 
President Griswold said: “They are 
worse than futile. Belief in democ- 
racy cannot be induced or assured 
by oaths, exacted in advance...” 


More Milk.—Congressmen want 
America’s school children to drink 
more milk. 

In a debate in which only one 
dissenting voice was raised, the 
House of Representatives approved 
a bill increasing the amounts of 
money for school milk during 1960 
and 1961. The lone dissenter was 
Rep. Alger (R., Tex.) 

The increase was necessary, said 
Rep. Johnson (D., Wis.) “to keep 
pace with rising school enrolment 
and increased school participation.” 

As passed by the House, the 
measure would raise from $81 mil- 
lion to $85 million the school-milk 
appropriation for 1960; and from 
$84 million to $85 million in 1961. 

The school-milk program started 
in 1954. It has been growing each 
vear. This year it involves nearly 
one-half of the school children of 
the nation, attending some 80,000 
schools and child-care institutions. 
They consume over 2 billion half 
pints a school year. For each half 
pint a school buys the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture returns 4 cents 
to the school. But last fall, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
it would cut the reimbursement 


rate by one-half cent beginning 
March 1. The schools thus faced 
the possibility of higher school- 
lunch costs. 

The school budgets are not pre- 
pared to meet the increase, one 
superintendent after another wrote 
their congressmen. 

House members rose to the chal- 
lenge not only with an approving 
vote but also with glowing trib- 
utes to the milk program. “Remem- 
ber, this is an investment in Amer- 
ica’s children,” said Congress- 
woman Pfost (D., Idaho). 

As for the lone dissenter, he said: 
“If we are thus to distribute food, 
why not clothing? Suppose, for ex- 
ample, our children need blue 
jeans. Many children wear blue 
jeans and, of course, some of them 
are a little frayed. Surely the blue 
jeans manufacturers must want to 
produce all the blue jeans they can, 
and I am sure they would ap- 
preciate a Government-supported 
price for them. 

“IT am interested in the health 
and nutrition of children . . . But 
I wonder if the federal government 
can replace the parents in dis- 
charging this responsibility, or if it 
has any business trying.” 

That kind of talk is not popular 
on Capitol Hill in the year 1960. 


The Civil War—The Civil War 
Centennial Commission, set up by 
Congress in 1957, is now at work 
preparing to teach the nation the 
history lessons connected with that 
war and for the observance of the 
war years, 1861-65. ° 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Middleton, N. Y.: Ralph L. Shat- 
tuck has resigned, effective July 
31. 

Columbus, Miss.: C. N. Brandon, 
superintendent for 31 years, will 
retire in July. 

Tyler, Tex.: Hollis A. Moore has 
resigned to become regional repre- 
sentative for the U. S. Office of 
Education with headquarters in 
Dallas. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Arizona State University, 
Tempe: H. D. Richardson, vice- 
president, has been named acting 
president, succeeding Grady Gam- 
mage, who died in December. 

Howard University, Washington, 
D. C.: Mordecai W. Johnson has 
announced his retirement, effec- 
tive in June. 

University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville: David W. Mullins, formerly 
executive vice-president of Auburn 
University, has been named succes- 
sor to John T. Caldwell, now chan- 
cellor of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 

Temple University, Philadelphia: 
Millard E. Gladfelter has been in- 
augurated as president. 

East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, N. C.: Leo W. Jenkins, for- 
merly vice-president, is successor 
to John D. Messick, who is now as- 
sistant director of the Special Edu- 
cation and Rehabilitation Study of 
the Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Central State College, Edmond, 
Okla.: Garland A. Godfrey, super- 
intendent, Durant, Okla., will suc- 
ceed W. Max Chambers on his re- 
tirement in June. 

Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford, Okla.: Al Harris, su- 
perintendent at Clinton, Okla., has 
been named successor to R. H. Bur- 
ton on his retirement in June. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
University of Arizona, Tucson: 
Hollis A. Moore, Jr., executive sec- 
retary of the Committee for the 
Advancement of School Adminis- 
tration, AASA, has been named 
dean of the school of education. 

Yeshiva University, New York, 
N. Y.: Hirsch L. Silverman has been 
named chairman of the department 
of educational and school psy- 
chology of the graduate school of 
education. 

College of Education at Oneonta, 
N. Y.: Frank M. Vairo has been 
named assistant professor of ele- 
mentary education. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro: Herman L. Offner, 
dean of instruction, has retired to 
become regional representative of 
the U. S. Office of Education in 
New York City. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

James H. Corson, formerly su- 
perintendent at Modesto, Calif., 
has been named executive secretary 
of the California Association of 
School Administrators, succeeding 
Robert E. Cralle, now director of 
the teacher placement office, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

George D. Stoddard, formerly 
dean of the school of education, 
New York University, has been 
named chancellor and _ executive 
vice-president of the University. 

David A. Lockmiller, president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, has been elected president of 
the Association of American Col- 
leges. 

Samuel P. Hayes, director of the 
Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
been named director of the Unesco 
Department of Social Sciences in 
Paris, effective in June. Hollis W. 
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Peter, associate director of the 
Foundation, will succeed Dr. Hayes 
as director. 

Ellsworth Tompkins is now ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. Dr. Tompkins, formerly 
associate secretary, succeeded Paul 
E. Elicker, retired. 

J. Kenneth Little, director of in- 
stitutional studies, University of 
Wisconsin, has been named direc- 
tor of the U. S. federal educational- 
program survey, a one-year evalu- 
ation study of the scholarship, fel- 
lowship, and educational programs 
of all agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment. 


RECENT DEATHs: 

Jesse P. Bogue, formerly execu- 
tive director of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, at the 
age of 70. 

Henry Stilwell, president of Tex- 
arkana College since 1955, and an 
educational leader in Texas for 
nearly 50 years. 


Research Council 

ForMATION of a Council for Re- 
search in Education to seek and ad- 
minister funds for educational re- 
search was announced in January. 
Delegates from 21 national organi- 
zations participated in organizing 
the Council, which will not do re- 
search itself, but will seek funds 
from foundations, business and in- 
dustry, and individuals for re- 
search. The Council may publish 
reports of research where it ob- 
tains the necessary financial sup- 
port. 

Kenneth E. Anderson, dean of 
the school of education, University 
of Kansas, is chairman of the Coun- 
cil. 
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Project Evaluation 

Lewis E. Harris, executive secre- 
tary of the Ohio School Boards As- 
sociation, has been named director 
of a new project on the evaluation 
of school systems. 

The evaluation project, which is 
being jointly sponsored by the Na- 
tional School Boards Association 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators, will study 
the approaches, methods, and in- 
struments used by superior school 
systems in carrying out compre- 
hensive selfevaluations. The pur- 
pose of the study, it is stressed, is 
not to evaluate school systems but 
to study the approaches to evalua- 
tion used by districts in evaluating 
themselves. 

A grant of $75,000 has been 
made by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to finance the 
study. Headquarters for the joint 
project will be located in Colum- 
bus in the offices of the Ohio 
School Boards Association. 


TV Audience Likes Rickover 
Tue National Broadcasting Com- 
pany reports that Vice Admiral 
Hyman G. Rickover’s criticism of 
American education on “Meet the 
Press” on Jan. 24 brought the larg- 
est audience response in the 14- 
year history of the program. 
Lawrence E. Spivak, producer 
of “Meet the Press,” said that the 
program received more than 10,- 
000 requests for copies of the in- 
terview. He said that an unusual 
aspect of the mail response was 
that viewer comment was virtually 
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unanimous in its praise of Admiral 
Rickover’s remarks. Rickover—as 
he has in numerous speeches— 
called for fundamental changes in 
the American public-school system, 
declaring that “the children in our 
schools are wasting their time on 
many subjects which have nothing 
to do with education whatsoever.” 


Foreign Seminar 

Forty U. S. school administrators 
are participating this month in the 
Second Annual Foreign Seminar in 
Europe. The participants were se- 
lected from more than 600 candi- 
dates by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. 

Twenty of the administrators 
are in France and Finland; the oth- 
ers are in Italy and Norway. They 
are attending lectures and discus- 
sions in the foreign capitals com- 
paring European and American ed- 
ucational methods and are visiting 
foreign schools and conferring with 
school administrators. 

The U. S. Office of Education 
is administering the project under 
the International Exchange Pro- 
gram of the Department of State. 


AASA Convention 
Aux phases of present-day educa- 
tional problems were considered 
by more than 20,000 school admin- 
istrators and educators at the 92nd 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Admin- 
istrators, held Feb. 13-17 in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. The theme of the 
conference was “Creating and Cop- 
ing with Change.” 

Speakers at the nine general ses- 
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sions and more than 100 group 
sessions and section meetings in- 
cluded leaders from all phases of 
education as well as such political 
and industrial figures as Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York; 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson; and George Romney, 
president, American Motors Cor- 
poration. 

The AASA will hold regional 
conventions instead of a national 
convention in 1961. These are 


scheduled to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

March 6-9, Association for High- 
er Education, Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 24-26, National Aviation 
Education Council, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 25-30, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 27-April 2, White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 29-April 2, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

April 3-9, National Library 
Week. 

April 11-14, American Persennel 
and Guidance Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

April 17-21, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 19-22, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Chicago. 

April 19-22, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Toronto, Canada. 

April 20-23, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Buffalo. 





=—————— New Educational Materials 





Catholic Viewpoint on Educa- 
tion. Neil G. McCluskey, S. J. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Hanover 
House, 1959. Pp. 192. $3.50. 
In this book, Father McCluskey 

attempts to give his readers a bet- 
ter understanding of the current 
school issues involving Catholics. 
After briefly outlining the history 
of education in the U. S. and the 
rise of the Catholic educational 
system, he discusses the philosophy 
of private education, the contribu- 
tions it has made to American so- 
ciety, and the position of private 
and public education in America 
today. 

The author also discusses such 
pertinent problems of parochial 
schools as the use of public funds 
for transportation, welfare, and 
textbooks for parochial school chil- 
dren; religious instruction in the 
public schools, and _ release-time 
programs. Father McCluskey’s an- 
alysis of these problems should be 
interesting and informative to 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

Father McCluskey, a _ Jesuit 
priest, is education editor of Amer- 
ica. 


Tenure in American Higher 
Education: Plans, Practices, 
and the Law. Clark Byse and 
Louis Joughin. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xvi + 212. $3.50. 

“Old and widely accepted as is 
the basic concept that faculty mem- 
bers who have served a proper pe- 
riod of apprenticeship shall enjoy 
security in their posts and be sub- 
ject to removal only for ‘adequate 
cause,’ this is the first attempt to 
subject this important aspect of 
academic life to systematic analy- 
sis,” says Robert K. Carr of Dart- 





mouth College, in the introduction 
to this book. . 

The authors discuss plans and 
practices of tenure, point out the 
legal aspects of tenure, and then 
give their conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 

The study was undertaken for the 
Americ. . Academic Freedom Proj- 
ect at Columbia University and was 
financed by a grant from the Fund 
for the Republic. 


Education and the Democratic 
Faith. Ephraim Vern Sayers 
and Ward Madden. New 
York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. xii + 
472. $4.25. 

Subtitled “An Introduction to 
Philosophy of Education,” this book 
is intended, according to the au- 
thors, to present the principal is- 
sues that divide Americans today 
in respect to the fundamental pur- 
poses and qualities of both life and 
education. The authors express the 
hope that it will help clarify and 
appraise these issues at the level 
of philosophical thinking. 

The book begins with a direct 
presentation of certain democratic 
issues, moves on to explore the bio- 
social context within which those 
issues must be resolved, proceeds 
next to the ultimate ethical, esthe- 
tic, and spiritual problems in which 
the issues of democracy eventuate, 
and finally considers these same is- 
sues as they occur in the school. 


Administration and _ Policy- 
Making in Education. John 
Walton. Baltimore, Md.: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. 
Pp. 207. $5.00. 

This book tries to give some con- 
sistent form to the mass of unre- 
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lated data, working hypotheses, and 
theoretical assumptions that have 
formed the basis of thinking in ed- 
ucational administration. 

The author, who is chairman of 
the department of education at The 
Johns Hopkins University, discuss- 
es the nature and function of ad- 
ministration in education, the in- 
fluences of the discernment of pur- 
pose on the over-all policy for ed- 
ucation, the necessity for coordina- 
tion for the operation of the edu- 
cational organization, and the re- 
quirements of administration for 
structure and authority. 


Prologue to Teaching; Read- 
ings and Source Materials 
with Text. Edited by Mar- 
jorie B. Smiley and John S. 
Dielhoff. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 
xviii + 590. $5.75. 

This book is designed to help the 
prospective teacher understand bet- 
ter the historical, philosophical, and 
sociological backgrounds of educa- 
tion. 

The book is comprised of text and 
reading organized around four 
topics of concern in the field of ed- 
ucation: The Vocation of Teaching; 
School for All; The Purposes of 
Education; and The School in Con- 
text. Provocative essays by the edi- 
tors preface each of the four sets 
of readings. The readings them- 
selves are varied in source and con- 
tent, the authors ranging from 
Plato and Aristotle to Commager, 
Riesman, and Dewey. 


Academic Procession. Henry M. 
Wriston. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959. Pp. 
922. $4.00. 

Subtitled “Reflections of a Col- 
lege President,” this book tells the 
experiences of the author as presi- 
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dent of Lawrence College from 
1926 to 1937 and of Brown Univer- 
sity from 1937 to 1955, as well as 
some of his background experiences 
before he was appointed a college 
president. 

The author, instead of attempt- 
ing a chronologically-based auto- 
biography, divides the book into 
various phases of college and uni- 
versity life and comments on them, 
drawing on his own personal ex- 
periences. These elements of high- 
er education include: the trustees, 
the faculty, the administration, the 
students, the alumni, and the pub- 
lic. 

Dr. Wriston concludes this inter- 
esting book with the statement: 
“Let these chapters be read—if at 
all—as a personal view of an insti- 
tution—not an institutional view 
of a person.” 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Storytelling. Ruth Tooze. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. xvii + 268. $5.25. 
Includes 20 stories for retelling. 

Resource Materials for Teachers 
of Spelling. Paul S. Anderson. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Burgess Publish- 
ing Company, 1959. Pp. ii + 118. 
$3.00. 

The Arithmetic of Flying. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Aviation 
Education Council. Pp. 42. $.50. A 
resource unit for seventh and 
eighth graders or for enrichment 
of gifted elementary pupils. 

Science Education for Elemen- 
tary School Teachers. Harold E. 
Tannenbaum and Nathan Stillman. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1960. Pp. 
xii + 339. $5.95. 

Improving Your Spelling Pro- 
gram. Walter T. Petty. San Fran- 
cisco: Howard Chandler, Publisher, 
1959. Pp. 74. $1.40. 

Peter Gets the Chickenpox, Mi- 
chael Gets the Measles, and Dear 
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Little Mumps Child. Marguerite 
Rush Lerner, M.D. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Medical Books for Children, 
1959. $2.75 each. A new series of 
well-illustrated medical books de- 
signed for children. 

Art Aids for Elementary Teach- 
ing—A Handbook. (Revised Edi- 
tion.) Irma Littler Paine. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing 
Company, 1959. Pp. vii + 135. 
$3.75. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials. (16th 
Edition.) Edited by Patricia H. 
Suttles. Randolph, Wis.: Educators 
Progress Service, 1959. Pp. xiv + 
846. $6.50. 

Teaching Art to Children; The 
Values of Creative Expression. 
Blanche Jefferson. Boston, Mass.: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
ix + 294. $6.50. 


SECONDARY 

Dimensions, Units, and Numbers 
in the Teaching of Physical Sci- 
ences. Renee G. Ford and Ralph E. 
Cullman. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1959. Pp. ix + 
49. $1.00. One of the Science Man- 
power Project monographs. 

How to Improve the High-School 
Curriculum. Harold Alberty. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: College of Education, 
The Ohio State University, 1959. 
Pp. iv + 86. $1.00. A resource guide 
for curriculum workers. 

The Economics of American Liv- 
ing. Harry W. Heckman. New 
York: Rand McNally & Company, 
1959. Pp. 168. $1.65. An introduc- 
tion to the economic system of our 
country. 

Modern General Science. Alan H. 
Humphreys. Austin, Tex.: The 
Steck Company, Publishers, 1959. 
Pp. 256. $2.00. A worktext. 

Guide to Modern English. Rich- 
ard K. Corbin, Marguerite Blough, 
and Howard Vander Beek. Chicago: 


Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1960. Grade 9, Pp. 484, $3.48; and 
Grade 10, Pp. 556, $3.56. 

Modern High School Physics; A 
Recommended Course of Study. 
(Second Edition.) Prepared by 
members of the Science Manpower 
Project. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1959. Pp. viii + 70. 
$1.50. 

Everyday Consumer’ Business. 
Wesley E. Scott, et al. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959. Pp. x + 420. $3.76. 

Building Your Life. (Second Edi- 
tion.) Judson T. and Mary G. Lan- 
dis. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. 334. $3.80. 

The Dawning Space Age. H. E. 
Mehrens. Published by Civil Air 
Patrol, Ellington Air Force Base, 
Texas. Pp. 224. $2.00. Also avail- 
able from National Aviation Edu- 
cation Council, 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Ivanhoe. Adaptation by Frances 
Imogene Griffin and Helen Marie 
Griffin. New York: Vantage Press, 
1959. Pp. 118. $2.75. Designed for 
ages 10-14. 


COLLEGE 

The Technical Institute in Amer- 
ica. G. Ross Henninger. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959. Pp. xi + 276. $6.00. 

The New American Guide to Col- 
leges. Gene R. Hawes. New York: 
The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
256. $.75, paperback. 

General Chemistry. Roland M. 
Whittaker. New York: Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. 751. 
$12.50. 

College Arithmetic. W. I. Lay- 
ton. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. ix + 200. 

Financing Higher Education, 
1960-70. Edited by Dexter M. Kee- 
zer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
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Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 304. $2.00, 
paperbound. 


GUIDANCE 

Careers for Women in Retailing. 
Bulletin 271, 1959, Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Pp. vi 
+ 52. Available from U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. $.25. 

How to Choose a Correspondence 
School; A Guide for Youth, Adults, 
and Counselors. Homer Kempfer. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959. Pp. 35. $1. 


GENERAL 

School-Community Improvement: 
A Report of the Greenbrier County 
Program. L. Craig Wilson, et al. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1959. Pp. xiv + 
350. 

The Fifth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook. Editor, Oscar Krisen 
Buros. Highland Park, N. J.: The 
Gryphon Press, 1959. Pp. xxvii + 
1292. $22.50. 

Religious Concerns in Contem- 
porary Education; A Study of Re- 
ciprocal Relations. Philip H. Phe- 
nix. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1959. Pp. viii + 
108. $3.25. 

Hobbies; The Creative Use of 
Leisure. Margaret E. Mulac. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. 
xi +- 271. $3.95. 

The United States to 1865. Mi- 
chael Kraus. The United States 
since 1865. Foster Rhea Dulles. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: The University 
of Michigan Press, 1959. Pp. xiii 
+ 529 and ix + 546. $7.50 each, 
paperback. 

Business Dictionary. Louis C. 
Nanassy and William Selden. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. 268. $2.96. 

Headspins of a Pedagog; Verse 
in Various Degrees of Giddiness. 


1960 


Jacob C. Solovay. Pp. 80. $2.50. 
Available from author, Fort Ham- 
ilton High School, Brooklyn 9, 
i ee 

Understanding Chemistry. Law- 
rence P. Lessing. New York: In- 
terscience Publishers, Inc., 1959. 
Pp. 192. $3.50. 

New Pathways in Science. Sir 
Arthur Eddington. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 
1959. Pp. x + 383. $1.95, paper- 
back. 

How to Make Your Teaching 
Easier and More Effective. E. P. 
Harvey. Davenport, Ia.: Teaching 
Aids Company, 1959. Pp. xii + 67. 
$2.95. 

Family Life Education Contrib- 
utes to the Preparation of Teach- 
ers. Clifford F. S. Bebell. New 
York: American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1959. Pp. 18. $.20. 

Children Discover Music and 
Dance; A Guide for Parents and 
Teachers. Emma D. Sheehy. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. vi + 282. $4.25. 

The American Heritage Book of 
the Pioneer Spirit. New York: 
American Heritage Publishing Co., 
1959. Pp. 400. $12.95. Contains 
more than 480 pictures. 

Encyclopedia of English for 
Home, School, and Office. Edited 
by Arthur Zeigler. New York: 
Arco Publishing Company, Inc., 
1959. Pp. 504. $3.00, cloth; $1.50, 
paperbound. 

Conditions of Work for Quality 
Teaching. Washington, D. C.: De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA, 1959. Pp. 157. $1.25. 

Teaching Study Habits and 
Skills. Ralph C. Preston. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1959. Pp. vii + 55. $1.00. 

School Food Centers; Operating 
the School Lunch Program. N. L. 
George and Ruth D. Heckler. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1960. Pp. viii + 335. $6.50. 
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A Reading Guide to Asia for 
Teachers. A 20-page booklet avail- 
able from the World Confederation 
of the Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, 1227 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AvupIOo-VISUALS 

Speak My Language—Spanish 
for Young Beginners. Two 10” LP 
records with illustrated booklet. 
New York: Dover Publications, Inc. 
$4.95. 

An Introduction to Ballet, Let’s 
Look at Great Paintings, and Let’s 
Put on a Play. Three new children’s 
LP albums available from Otten- 
heimer, Publishers, 4805 Nelson 
Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. $4.95 each, 
including illustrated booklet. The 
Painting set includes a packet of 
eight full-color reproductions. 

Educational Motion Pictures, 
1960 Catalog. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1960. Pp. 664. 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Scripts, and Transcriptions. (Sixth 
Edition.) Randolph, Wis.: Educa- 
tors Progress Service, 1960. Pp. 
xiv + 225. $5.75. 

Improving Instruction; Budget- 
ing Your Audio-Visual Program. 
K. C. Rugg. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1960. Pp. 90. Single copies 
free. 

Electricity: How to Make a Cir- 
cuit (Using a:Dry Cell). A 16mm 
sound film for primary and middle 
grades. Available from Encyclo- 
poedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill. $60, b & w; $120, color. 

Viewlex Instant 35mm_ Film- 
strip Previewer. This new desktop 
previewer is designed for teachers 
and audio-visual directors to pro- 
vide speedy and convenient pre- 
viewing of the increasing volume 
of filmstrips available for educa- 
tional training. Additional infor- 
mation available from Viewlex 
Company, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “‘New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


[] Henry Holt and 
Co. Books 

_] Christian Science 
Monitor 

[] Modern School 
Shop Planning 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
MARCH 











N E W Books from HOLT-DRYDEN 


The Teaching of Reading 

John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan U niversity 
1960, 500 pp., $5.50 (probable) 


Modern Elementary Curriculum, Revised 
William B. Ragan, University of Oklahoma, with 
photo-comments and projects and problems prepared 
by Celia Burns Stendler, University of Illinois 

1960, 521 pp., $6.00 (probable) 


Ready in March 

Psychology For Effective Teaching 
George J. Mouly, University of Miami 
1960, 544 pp., $6.00 (probable) 














Constructive Views ain 
on World News CHISTIAN 


Send in this coupon SISA 
for your sample copy. MONITOR 
The Christian Science Monitor 
One Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 


Name 














BUILDING A NEW SCHOOL? 


Here’s Help in Planning the Shop Area 


Modern 
School Shop 
Planning 
Enlarged and Revised Edition 


$3.85 
184 Pages 





200 Illustrations 


The only book on the market that completely covers the 
planning problems of school shops—unit shops as well as 
general shops. 


As a school administrator, you will find that sections de- 
voted to standards of physical facilities of school shops will 
alone be of invaluable help to you and your architect in 
helping build a shop that will satisfy you, your staff, and the 
public. Safety factors in shop planning and requisition hints 
are also included, as well as principles of purchasing for 
the shop area. Profusely illustrated with pictures of new 
shops and suggested shop layouts. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Send me a copy of MODERN SCHOOL SHOP PLANNING 


O $3.85 enclosed C) Please bill me 0 Bill my school 





Name ETE DE A Pads een, Ra at cee ie ST 
Address 

















